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The Cathedral at Milan 
By Caroline Sheldon 


“If ye have faith as a grain of mustard seed, ye shall say 
unto this mountain, Remove hence to yonder place ; and it 
shall remove."’— Matt. 17 : 20. 

CRAGGY peak, spur of the Apennines, 
For ages all unnumbered it looked down ’ 
On gray-green olive-trees, and tended vines 

With ever-changing leafage, wheat-fields brown 
And sere, or rich with harvest gold. Around 

The fir-trees waved their plumes, lamenting pines 
Lent to the wind a harp of grieving sound ; 

While, at the top, the fitful jagged lines 
Shone white in sun and storm. But lo! a change: 

The mountain vanishes,—within the city gleams 
A miracle of marble, all ashine 

With fairy pinnacles in wondrous range, — 

The mount transformed to body forth the dreams 

Of men who built an house for the Divine. 

New York Ciry. 








Next Week, The Subway Tavern 


There are more honest efforts to-day to lessen 
the drink evil than ever before in the history of our 


country. One of these efforts has been widely adver- 
tised during the past two weeks in the public press, 
because of the novel features of its launching and its 
conduct. There has been much wild talk about the 
Subway Tavern in New York, and plenty of round 
abuse for its promoters. There has been little at- 
tempt to examine dispassionately into the principles 
that underlie this method of coping with intemperance. 
In order that the public may have an opportunity, 
after the first storm of opposition has passed, to study 
the purpose and the value of the ‘‘ temperance saloon"’ 
experiment, The Sunday School Times will devote a 
large part of next week's issue, which contains also 
the quarterly temperance lesson, to this interesting 
movement. The President of the Subway Tavern 
Company, Joseph Johnson, Jr., will write on the con- 
victions and hopes of the men who, at his suggestion, 
have gone into this thing as a remedy for intemper- 


ance. ‘‘ Ralph Connor,"’ author of ‘‘ The Sky Pilot,"’ 
will tell of the tendency of the saloon as he has seen 
it in his work among men. Robert E. Speer, one of 
the most prominent laymen in the United States, will 
write from the standpoint of the college man who 
knows young men in and out of the church. The 
Rev. Charles Stelzle, author of ‘‘ The Workingman 
and Social Problems,’’ will write as knowing intimately 
the classes upon which the saloon most strongly draws. 
All of these writers will express themselves frankly on 
either side they please of this much-discussed ques- 
tion, and the Editor will treat the subject in the lead- 


ing editorial. 
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Being Possessed 


It is safer to let God hold us than to try to hold 
on to him. His hold is surer than ours. So with the 
truths and teachings which he has given us in his° 
Bible. Many a man knows the Bible through and 
through, without being in any way the gainer. He 
possesses the Bible ; but its truths do not possess him. 
The only way to place ourselves under this saving pos- 
session is through practise, never through mere know]- 
edge. Practise to the uttermost every truth in the 
Bible that you now possess, and you will soon begin 
to rejoice in the fact that those truths possess you. 
This bondage is the only true liberty. 
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Tasteless Poison 

Tasteless poison is the most dangerous kind, for 
it shows no danger signal to tell us of its presence in 
food or drink. There is less to be feared of carbolic 
acid than of ptomaines. The Devil's tasteless poi- 


How to G 


HE Apostle to the Gentiles was probably a very 
poor man during the first half of his ministry, 
and a comparatively rich man during the latter 

half. His becoming a Christian almost certainly 
offended his family, so that they exercised their right 
to refuse him any sort of support. He had to work 
with his own hands where he deemed it unwise to 
look for support from those for whom he was labor- 
ing. But from the time of the disturbance at Jerusa- 
lem which led to his arrest and his journey to Rome, 
he seems to have been well supplied with money. It 
has been inferred that his father had died ‘n the 
meantime, and that under the equities of Jewish law 
the Apostle had fallen heir to his full share of the 
estate. Thus Paul had been first rich, then poor, 
and was now rich again. To this series of experiences 
he possibly refers in writing to the Philippians, —that 
he had learned the secret both of being filled and of be- 
ing hungry, both of abounding and beingin want. He 
had learned to be content with any state in which God 
put him. 

To most people it might seem that the learning 
how to do without what money would have brought 
him was much harder than to learn howto get on 
with it. Yet the Apostle puts the two things on the 
same footing as lessons in the school of. Jesus Christ. 
Each was, to his thinking, a secret to be mastered, not 
a simple fact which required no mastery. 

For a man who had had abundance, it was a sharp 
discipline to learn to do without. Our possessions 
and our comforts very easily come to own us, while 
we seem to own them. They have a trick of making 
themselves seem indispensable to us, and of tempting 
us to frame a scheme of life in which they are reck- 
oned as solid elements of our comfort. Paul went 


bel 


sons are the sins of omission. When he would get us 
to commit active sin, he must try to conceal the fumes 
or taste or smell, and it is not always easy to do this, 
So he prefers to begin with the suggestion that we 
simply leave something undone, and most of us swal- 
low that poison unsuspectingly. There is no great 
harm in staying home from church or Sunday-school 
in midsummer ; we ought to relax at this season of 
the year (on Sundays, that is: of course three hours 
of tennis the day before is different), and down goes 
the poison. So with the letter we did not write, the 
word for Christ we did not speak, the book we did not 
read : how the great Poison-Mixer must chuckle over 
the success of his tasteless draughts! For they are 
deadly character-wreckers, and sure forerunners of 
other sins from which we would at first recoil. Watch 
and pray against the sins of omission. 


x 
Holding the Keys 


There is grim tragedy in the difference between 
the way men and the Devil see things. Man thinks 
he can safely make a beginning at any kind of sin, 
and then stop before harm is done. That suits the 
Devil exactly, for he knows that if the beginning is 
made, no man lives who can stop of his own strength, 
To man; the beginnings are harmless ; to the Devil, 
the beginnings are sure pledge of the end. The re- 
formed drunkard who is now superintendent of the 
Old Jerry McAuley Mission in New York says tersely: 
‘It is not the last drink that ruins a man, but the 
first."" The Devil knows that; most men do not 
The cutting edge of a wedge is very small, but it is 
only necessary to give it entrance,—it’s an easy mat- 
ter to drive it through. The beginnings are the keys 
to your life. Don't give them up. 


row Rich 


through the rough experience of enduring discomfort, 
eating coarser food than had ever been seen on the 
table at Tarsus, laboring (after preaching) at hard 
work for his own support, going afoot and alone where 
he had ridden with an escort. He makes no moan for 
himself because of all this. He has learned content, 
and he thinks it nothing to talk about. 

Just as hard is it to pass from scarcity to plenty and 
not to lose more by the way than the plenty is worth. 
That is the peril to which many people are exposed 
in these days, and they do not always stand it well. 
Even their family affections and courtesies suffer from 
the change. Once they lived together familiarly, but 
now they are encompassed with servants, who make 
their freedom less easy. Once they did all sorts of 
kindnesses for each other, and came to love each 
other the better for it. Now there is a servant at 
hand for everything that can be wanted, and mutual 
services are left off. 

Such persons’ religious life often suffers. They are 
tempted by the possession of wealth to all sorts of 
self-indulgences, and few of these are other than harm- 
ful. Their children grow up in an atmosphere of 
anything but strict discipline, and are taught to value 
themselves upon what they own and can spend. It 
is almost proverbial that rich men’s sons amount to 
nothing for any useful purpose, chiefly because their 
fathers are too busy with their possessions to take any 
sort of charge of them. They have not acquired 
Paul's secret of abounding to the glory of God. 

The uniform discovery of such unblessed transitions 
from comparative poverty to plenty is, that it is not 
content, but discontent, that dogs their steps. They 
are wearied with the abundance that has fallen to 
them, because there is so much to see, so much to 
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enjoy, and, above all, so much to be taken care of. 
The very length of the bill of fare takes away their 
appetite, and in wiser moments they wish for the 
simplicity of days when they had but few things to 
keep their minds upon. What the world counts them 
as owning, comes more and more to own them ; and 
they find less happiness and freedom in much than 
they had in little. 

Paul's secret lay in having something in life that 
so occupied his mind and so absorbed his powers, that 
neither poverty nor wealth could ever become the 
chief thing in life for him. That was the cause and 
kingdom of Jesus Christ, in comparison with which 
all things else were but dross. He writes himself 
dewn the slave of Jesus Christ, knowing that it was 
that service,which was keeping him a freeman. He 
could not feel the pinch of want while he felt that by 
God's grace,—as he told the Corinthians, —all things 
were his, and theirs, for the most real enjoyment pos- 
sible to man. He could not be lifted up by riches 
when he realized how small a part of that ‘all 
things’’ makes up the greatest estate on earth. So 
he rose gracefully and nobly above the differences be- 
tween wealth and poverty, as one to whom such 
things are very secondary and inconsiderable matters, 
Either state was welcome as it pleased God to send it. 

The Apostle’s way is the only one for escaping the 
mastery of both poverty and riches. It is to get to a 
higher level, on which they both become insignifi- 
cant. Sometimes the lives of those whom we do not 
account Christians are in this Christian respect better 
than those of many professed followers of Jesus Christ. 
Emerson, for instance, called himself a Christian 
theist at the close of his life, but hardly writes on 
that level in his middle period. Yet his life of 
plain living and high thinking, of indifference to both 
plenty and want, was a rebuke to many in the Chris- 
tian churches. And what he lived he teaches in what 
he called his best poem ; 


‘* Daughters of Time, the hypocritic Days, _ , 
Muffled and dumb like barefoot dervishes, 
And marching single in an endless file, 

Bring diadems and fagots in their hands. 

To each they offer gifts after his will, 

Bread, kingdoms, stars, and sky that holds them all, 
I, in my pleached garden, watched the pomp, 
Forgot my morning wishes, hastily 

Took a few herbs and apples, and the Day 

Turned and departed silent. I, too late, 

Under her solemn fillet saw the scorn,”’ 
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From One Who Caught the Persimmon 


A letter of perplexed inquiry was published in 
this department in the Times of August 6, as to the 
meaning of a recent editorial note on the importance 
of ‘‘ knocking persimmons.’’ Those who may have 
noticed that letter will enjoy the following bright 
comment from an observing Indiana reader : 


Drak EpDITOR: 

Readers who live where the persimmon tree ripens its 
fruit, and where the proverb is current, do not share your 
Canadian correspondents perplexity over your editorial para- 
graph about ‘' knocking the persimmons."' Each week, when 
‘The Sunday School Times arrives, | am standing under the 
persimmon tree with inverted hat in my hands, and with up- 
turned face, watching for the persimmons which you are always 
knocking for me. It is too much to expect that every persim- 
mon will fall into my own hat, but what I do not get will de- 
light some one else. 

Ihat editorial paragraph is perhaps the largest and most 
luscious persimmon which has fallen to me from your tree in 
many years of holding my hat under its fruitful boughs. And 
1 am persuaded that thousands of your readers have found the 
paragraph helpfully suggestive. If they have not, the fault is 
not yours. 

Your Open Letter comment of August 6 emphasizes the 
editorial paragraph, making it doubly helpful and-inspiring to 
at least one reader. So we are indebted to our friend across 
the border, and will proffer him our hearty congratulations 
and thanks for his service rendered by ‘' speaking out in 
meeting.” 

Is it true that your Canadian readers are more appreciative, 
or are they only more outspoken in their appreciation? If all 
of your readers this side the border would fully express their 
appreciation of the wealth and worth of The Sunday School 
‘Times, from its editorials to its advertisements, when would 
you find time to do your work so excellently as it is now done? 
As one who does not wish the Canadian brother or any one 
else to outdo him in appreciation of the unique and incom- 
parable work which you and your co-laborers are doing, I lay 
down my pen to gather up some more “ persimmons.” 


It is encouraging to know that the persimmon note 
was fruitful after all. To Canadian and American 
readers alike the Editor owes a great debt of gratitude 
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for their constantly outspoken appreciation,—and he 
fears that the debt will be outlawed before ever it can 
be repaid or collected. 
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Was Mr. Horwill Careless, 
or Are his Critics? 

The question ‘‘what is in the Bible?’’ always 
finds interested discussion. There is no other book 
concerning which people are so confident, and so 
often mistaken. Hence when a careful writer points 
out common errors in Bible reading, there is sure to 
be instant protest. A valued friend of the Editor 
writes from Ohio : 


In ‘‘ Carelessness in Bible Reading,"* by Herbert W. Hor- 
will, in your issue of July 23, I found myself wondering where 
the ‘‘carelessness** came in. He says that Genesis does not 
say it was an ‘‘apple” that Eve ate. Perhaps it was not, but 
he would have difficulty to prove that it was a#o¢ an apple, or 
an orange, or an olive, or a pineapple, or a banana. 

Again, a ‘‘ careful’’ reading of the Bible, Old and New Tes- 
tament, makes it pretty clear that Satan tempted Eve—in the 
form of a serpent, perhaps. Milton seems to be right, doesn't 
he? Mr. Horwill would hardly say it was zo¢ the devil, would 
he? How would he prove it? 

Again, would Mr. Horwill say the cities of Sodom and Go- 
morrah were vot at the bottom of the Dead Sea? Would it 
not take an actual search below the sea to demonstrate the 
facis, either way? Could he tell where the cities were ? 

And as to Pharaoh in the Red Sea, I have read in many able 
articles that there is one Pharaoh missing—and one mummy 
gone. I admire Professor Sayce as a sacred, reverent, Chris- 
tian believer, and would take his word if he is certain about it, 
but would like to see where he positively states that fact, as 
Mr. Horwill says. 

The Rechabites, in my humble opinion, need not worry over 
what Hastings’ Dictionary says about the foundation of their 
society. Would Mr. Horwill say they did drink intoxicating 
liquors, and could he prove it? 

.The Lord ‘‘ prepared a great fish” to swallow Jonah, and it 
seems God could prepare a whale as well as a shark for his 
purposes? Could he not? 

And the narrative nowhere says angels did sof have wings, 
does it? Perhaps not—perhaps they did. 

Really, Mr. Trumbull, I cannot find any reasons, from Mr. 
Horwill's article, for saying we were ‘‘ careless’’ in our Bible 
reading. 


The ‘‘carelessness*’ against which Mr. Horwill 
sounded a needed warning was the habit of making 
the Bible responsible for ideas of our own or our 
fathers’ conjecture. In the various instances cited by 
the Ohio reader, Mr. Horwill had no desire to prove 
that the common beliefs were wrong .or impossible ; 
but he did say, ‘‘don't claim that the Bible teaches 
them.'’ Mr. Horwill knows his Bible too well to at- 
tempt to prove from it that it was zo¢ an apple or an 
olive that Eve ate. ‘‘ Believe it if you want to, but 
don't say you believe it »ecause the Bible tells you 
so,’* says Mr. Horwill, ‘‘ for the Bible does zof tell you 
so.'' Similarly, he has no quarrel with Milton as to 
Satan being in the form of a serpent, nor with the mod- 
ern writer who sings that we ‘‘ shall know him by the 
prints of the nails’’ in his (Christ's) hands in heaven ; 
but don't for a minute lay the responsibility for these 
beliefs on the Bible, he cautions, for they are not there. 
Perhaps Sodom and Gomorrah are at the bottom of the 
Dead Sea, but the Bible certainly does not say so. 
Perhaps Pharoah was drowned, but there is no record 
of it in the Bible. God could easily have prepared a 
whale to swallow Jonah, but he does not tell us that 
he did. The purpose of Mr. Horwill's level-headed 
message was not to disprove anything, but to urge 
Bible readers to distinguish their personal beliefs from 
the record of inspired writers. The person who does not 
so distinguish—and his name is legion-—is careless in 
his Bible reading. Scrupulous avoidance of such 
carelessness was characteristic of the late H. Clay 
Trumbull's Bible study. Over and over again during 
the past quarter of a century he urged the principle 
for which Mr. Horwill stands as the only safe rule in 
Bible study. A book from Dr, Trumbull’s pen, yet 
to be published, is on this very subject, —‘* Common 
Errors about Bible Truths and Teachings.’’ 

Another reader, a Pennsylvania pastor, thinks he 
has caught Mr. Horwill napping in one of the in- 
stances cited also by the Ohio reader, He writes 
pleasantly : 


There is a pleasure, possibly with a dash of malice in it, 
when one can hit a critic with his own weapons. In The 
Sunday School Times of July 23, Herbert W. Horwill gives a 
suggestive article on ‘‘ Carelessness in Bible Reading.” None 
of us are too accurate in such work, the author himself not 
excepted, apparently. He says: ‘‘ Another evidence of the 
inattentive way in which we read the Bible may be found in 
our habit of associating later ideas with our interpretation of 
Old Testament atcounts of the angels. Foremost in our con- 
ception of angels is the thought of them as beings which pos- 
sess wings. In the Old Testament there is not a single account 
of angels representing them with wings, with the exception of 
the seraphim." 

The cherubim are counted as angels by the dictionaries, 
sacred and secular, and are constantly represented as having 
wings. .. . Gabriel, ‘‘ the angel Gabriel’ of Luke 1 : 26, is de- 
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scribed in Daniel 9 : 2t as ‘‘ being caused to fly swiftly," 
necessarily suggestive of wings. 

Mr. Horwill seems to have been unfortunate in one illustra- 
tion of his very important theme. 


Does thé Pennsylvania pastor prefer the dictionaries 
to the Bible in getting at a definition of cherubim ? 
Does he suppose that cherubim are angels, simply 
because they are ‘‘ counted so by the dictionaries’’ ? 
The Bible gives us no such idea. It speaks of a 
cherub (dual or plural, cherubim) as part ox, part 
lion, part eagle, and part man (Ezek. I : 10; 10: 14). 
In view of weil known Oriental imagery, it is evident 
that service, and strength, and aspiration, and intelli- 
gent, human God-likeness are represented here. 
There were cherubim of beaten gold work made and 
placed over the Ark of the Covenant, within which 
were the tables of the covenant forbidding the making 
of any image or likeness of anything that is in heaven 
or earth, That would seem to settle the fact that 
cherubim were not angels, in spite of the sacred and 
secular dictionaries. 

The reference in Daniel cited by the pastor would 
not seem to be very conclusive. It reads: ‘* the man 
Gabriel... being caused to fly swiftly,’’ while the 
alternative marginal reading is ‘‘ being sore wearied.”’ 
On the contrary, the Old Testament gives more than 
one account of angels where the very idea of wings 
would seem to be precluded, as in Genesis 19:1 ; 
Judges 6 : 22; 13:11. ‘ 

Whether or not one agrees with Mr. Horwill as to 
the equipment of angels, it is to be hoped that the 
burden of his message will be taken seriously to heart 
by thoughtful Bible students, and especially by parents 
and teachers. Let us force ourselves to study the 
Bible text, and not mistake popular opinion for the 
record of inspired writers, Let us hold our children 
and pupils to this high standard. Then we shall 
have a generation that has not ** carelessness in Bible 


reading.”’ 
a“ 
Marion Lawrance’s 
Question Box 


The General Secretary of the International Sunday-school Conven- 
tion will answer here questions on Sunday-school matters—not biblical 
questions—that are of general interest. If not answered here, they will 
be replied to personally. Address “ Marion Lawrance’s Question 
Box,”” The Sunday School Times, 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











WESTMINSTER, MD.—What works extant do you consider 
the best, showing the relation of the Sunday-school and Young 
People’s meetings to the church ?—W. E. R, 

One of the best books for you to read is ‘* The Ministry 
of the Sunday-School,’’ Pattison ($1). The Times will 
supply this or any other book at the publishers’ price, 





BosTON, MASS.—Have you yet printed the list of topics and 
Golden Texts for the International Sunday-school Lessons for 
next year? Also have you printed the ae selections for 
those lessons? If they are available, I would like to see them, 
—G. F. M. 

The list of International Lessons for 905, with the 
Golden Texts, appeared in The Sunday Sctiool Times of 
June 18, 1904. Send a stamp for a reprint. 





FREDERICKTOWN, Mo.—I have a class of boys between 
thirteen and sixteen years of age, and they are desirous of 
having the class better organized, and with some distinctive 
name and badge. Will you please kindly suggest a name for 
the class, and give me the name of a house where I could 9b- 
tain some neat but inexpensive pins ?—I. F, 

Have you ever heard of the Knights of King Arthur? 
Suppose you write to the Rev. William Byron Forbush, 
14 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts. avid C. Cook 
Publishing Co., of Elgin, Illinois, also has a catalog giving 
names of classes and illustrations of pins for their use. 





DELTA, OH1IO.—Please refer me to some concern which can 
furnish us small slides for stereopticon lantern illustrating 
lessons of the quarter ?—G, F. H. 


Address Williams, Brown, & Earle, 816 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia. They make a specialty of stereopticon 
slides illustrating the International Lessons. You. will 
also find good collections of slides at the following houses : 
Hammond Publishing Co., Milwaukee, Wisconsin; L. 
Manasse, Chicago; Hope Lantern Slide Co., New York 
City; McIntosh Optical Co., Chicago, There are also 
many others. 





PITTSBURG, PA.—Some friends are interested in building a 
room for a school which may reach a membership of four hun- 
dred. Kindly tell me where I can get the most modern plans, 
or see the best room.—A. D. 5. 

Many architects are now making a specialty of Sunday- 
school buildings of this kind, and will be glad to furnish 
you drawings. Write to George W. Kramer, 1 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York City. Also L. B. Valk, Los An- 
geles, California, You might write to S. H. Williams, 
Glastonbury, Connecticut, for the ground-floor plan of his 
building. S. E. Gill, superintendent of the East Liberty 
Presbyterian Sunday-school, will gladly show you about 
his new building, and you will get many suggestions there, 
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What Rally Day Can Do for Your Sunday-School 














All Sorts of Suggestions for the Busy Superintendent for a Successful Day 


When to Observe the Day 


There could hardly be a more opportune time for ob- 
serving Rally Day than the time pretty generally fixed by 
denominational and interdenominational agencies, which is 
the third quarterly review day in the lesson study. This 
year the review lesson occurs on September 24. Many of 
the State Sunday-School Associations and the Sunday- 
school departments of several of the largest denomina- 
tions call on their Sunday-schools to observe the day 
by special services. Indeed, special programs are 
printed by some of the church publishing houses and state 
associations and sent in quantities to superintendents or 
pastors who promise to take an offering for the work of or- 
ganization of Sunday-schools in needed localities, and for 
helping the weak schools already started. Large sums are 
realized by the Presbyterian, Congregational, and Christian 
churches from the special offerings for this work. 


% 
Rallying Every Force in the Church 


Much good accrues to every department of the local 
church by rallying all the forces throughout the church so 
that preaching service and teaching service ; young people’s 
meeting, brotherhood meeting, and the weekday prayer 
service, are resounding with the awakening call. A Rally 
Week of services is more and more coming into vogue as 
the necessity is felt for a thorough ‘‘ housecleaning ’’ in 
methods, that the whole band of workers may gird them- 
selves for the battle against ‘‘the world, the flesh, and 
the Devil.’’ A teachers’ and officers’ meeting, a Home 
Department rally, a prayer-meeting rally, a missionary 
rally, and a young people’s rally, are among the possi- 
bilities. e 


Making Rally Sunday a Success 


Rally Sunday is the ‘‘ Old Home Day’? of the Sunday- 
school. An atmosphere of cordiality, in which is mingled 
welcome for those returning from the summer absences 
and good cheer for those who, not having been able to 
take a long rest away from home, have borne the burden 
and heat of the season in their usual places, even in the 
Sunday-school, should be its most prominent feature. In 
making provision for such a Rally Day, much depends on 
the superintendent, but he must have the co-operation of 
both teachers and pupils if a successful anniversary is to be 
assured, 

Plans for Rally Day begin to take form in the far-sighted 
superintendent’s mind long before the earliest vacationist 
has taken leave, and by the middle of July the leader has 
learned the time of the departure of his workers, and some- 
thing about where they are going. His purpose in doing’ 
this is to secure their aid in furnishing him with material 
for his Rally Day program, In this connection he will try 
to arrange with a teacher to visit at least one school, 
strictly for the purpose of observation, and to bring back to 
the home school suggestions of the best things seen. An- 
other can be asked to observe for the purpose of reporting 
the things which, perhaps, may not commend themselves 
to the visitor, and which may serve as warnings to the 
home workers, Still another may agree to visit classes, 
and give attention to teaching methods, All these features 
and many more which readily suggest themselves to the 
live superintendent, will be arranged in advance, not only 
to help in making an attractive program, but also to awaken 
an interest in the event coming after vacation, and to en- 
thuse the departing ones even weeks in advance of the oc- 
casion, which is most desirable. 

It should be understood that no reports shall reveal the 
locality or name of the school visited. Both teachers and 
pupils may be enlisted in this work. 

With these preliminary arrangements carefully made, the 
superintendent has more time to lay out more definitely his 
program. His object is to have present every member of 
his school, from the youngest Cradle Roll member to the 
oldest one in the Home Department. To this end he will 
get his secretary at work, Addresses must be obtained, 
and the location of each one to be reached must be known, 
Then envelopes must be directed to each one, and in those 
envelopes are to go an invitation to rallyin the school on 
the appointed Sunday. 

The wording of this invitation should reveal the heart of 
the superintendent, and the less conventional it is the 
better. It may be either printed or written, preferably 
written, 

A big job? No. 

The superintendent will get as many as possible of the 
boys and girls in his school to volunteer to write ten invita- 
tions each, and the work will be done without trouble ; 
and all the time the Rally Day enthusiasm is beixg in- 
creased. 

With an invitation given to every member, a welcome 
must be insured for every member. The superintendent 
knows he cannot do it all himself. He must have the help 
of a reception committee. If the school meets immediately 
after church he will need a number of persons to be in the 
vestibule to see that no one leaves the church without be- 


ing asked to remain. He will station a corps about the 
doors of the Sunday-school room to make sure that no one 
comes in without receiving the warmest greeting, and to 
make it impossible that any stranger fails to find some 
bright, cheerful, loving face ready to show him to the 
proper department for the exercises which are to follow. 
Arrangements will be made for the accommodation of 
mothers with Cradle Roll babies near a side room, or not 
far from an exit, in case they should wish to retire. The 
Home Department members, of course, will be the guests 
of honor.—-James L. Rand, Wollaston, Mass. 


% 
Make Invitations Effective 


The matter of invitations is an important one. Every- 
one in the neighborhood of the church should be invited to 
come. A house-to-house visitation is oftentimes the best 
way todo it. Churches in large towns and cities can use 
printed matter to great advantage. If no printed matter is 
used, get every member of the school interested in an en- 
deavor -to bring one other new member into the school. 
An effective method was used last year in the Price Hill 
Methodist School in Springfield, Ohio, through the use of 
the reply postal card. On one of these double cards was 
printed the following message to the member : 





PRICE HILL METHODIST EPISCOPAL 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL 


CORNER PHILLIPS AND CONSIDINE AVENUES 


DEAR FRIEND: 


We will need your help and your presence, your 
enthusiasm and your prayers, to make Rally Day next 
Sunday what it ought to be. On Rally Day last year 214 
were present, collection was $9.64, a very good record, 
but I believe we can do better this year. 

Please detach ‘‘ Reply Postal Card,"’ sign your name, 
write the name and address of a friend on the address 
side, and mail it on or before Friday the 16th inst. 


Sincerely yours, 


October 12, 190}. B. Z. STUCKENBERG, Supt. 











The attached card to be sent to an acquaintance of the 
member reads this way : 





PRICE HILL METHODIST EPISCOPAL 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL 


CORNER PHILLIPS AND CONSIDINE AVENUES 


DEAR FRIEND: 


Our Sunday-school will celebrate Rally Day 
next Sunday, October 18. A very interesting Am 4 
has been prepared. Our superintendent has asked me to 
send you an invitation to be present. 

I am sure you will enjoy the exercises which will begin 
promptly at half past nine. I expect to be there, and 
hope to have the pleasure of seeing you. 


Sincerely yours, 





October 15, 190}. 











% 


Have a Harvest Home ° 


When Rally Day is observed near the first of October, it 
is found a good thing to make it a Harvest Home. In 
this way two occasions are combined, and the Sunday- 
school rooms are decorated with fruits, flowers, and vege- 
tables, which are distributed among the poor afterwards. 
Former members of the school are sought after, and a 
happy reunion is the result. Some schools have a harvest 
concert, with addresses, recitations, readings, and special 
music. 

vm % 


Did You Ever Try a Picnic Rally? 


One way of awakening the Sunday-school after a season 
of ‘* go-if-you-please ’’ is by means of a picnic. St. John’s 
Free Church School in Kensington, Philadelphia, one of 
the largest Protestant Episcopal Sunday-schools in the Dio- 
cese of Pennsylvania, has had a rally picnic for years in a 
near-by park, and generally musters about five hundred 
people at the end of August. This is an evergreen school, 
and the Cradle Roll of fifty babies is not overlooked by the 
wide-awake superintendent, George W. Margerum, who 
takes personal charge. In some localities the Sunday- 
schools band together for a grand outdoor rally. In Alle- 
gan County in Michigan great good is done in this way 
when thousands turn out for a picnic. This year it was 
held in Parmelee’s Grove, Central Hopkins, on the second 
Thursday in August. The enterprising county association 
had the rally in charge, and the Président of the State 
Association, the Rev. F. C. Berger of Grand Rapids, made 


the address. The schools came in processions from all 
directions in four-horse teams, and, meeting at Ohio Corners 
at 11.20 A.M., formed in one grand procession to the 
grove. All brought basket lunches, the national and 
church colors were used for decoration, and plenty of 
music was provided. Much work is involved in these 
affairs, but they are worth all they cost in bringing all de- 
nominations together. 


« 
The Program Must Mean Something 


A good program is such an extremely difficult thing to 
construct that Calvary Baptist School of the city of Wash- 
ington has long had a committee for this special work, 
with an expert at its head, Mrs. White. Many superin- 
tendents look to Calvary for suggestions for a successful 
program. Last year the order of service was as follows : 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL OF CALVARY BAPTIST 
CHURCH 


RALLY DAY SERVICE 
THE SCHOOL GATHERED THE SCHOOL WORSHIPING 





Organ Prelude—in E Flat (Guilmant) Mr. A. D. Mayo 
Anthem—“ For thee, O Dear, Dear Country" (Shelley) 
The Choir 
** Praise God from Whom all Blessings Flow"’ 
The Congregation 


Responsive Praise Service. . ... . . . . Led by the Pastor 


It is a good thing to give thanks unto the Lord, and to sing 
ea unto the name of the Most High. Lift up your 
earts : 


WE LIFT THEM UP UNTO THE LORD. 


Almighty God, our Heavenly Father, we call to remem- 
brance thy loving kindness and thy tender mercies, and with 
grateful hearts we lift up to thee the voice of our thanksgiving. 

For the work we are enabled to do, and the truth we are 
permitted to learn : for whatever of good there has been in 
our past lives, and for all the hopes and aspirations which 
lead us on toward better things : 


WE PRAISE THEE, O GOD. 


For the beauty and bounty of the world ; for summer and 
winter, seed-time and harvest: for the varied gifts of loveliness 
and use which every season brings : 


WE PRAISE THEE, O GOD. 


For all the comforts and gladness of life: for our homes, 
our friends, and all our home-blessings : for the love, sym- 
pathy, and good will of our companions: for the help and 
counsel of those who are wiser and better than ourselves : 


WE PRAISE THEE, O GOD. 


For the gift of thy Son, Jesus Christ, and for the story of his 
life and the inspiration of his example: for the desire and 
power to help others ; for all the discipline of life ; for the tasks 
and trials by which we are trained to patience, self-knowledge, 
and self-conquest : for the troubles which have lifted us nearer 
thee and drawn us into deeper fellowship with Jesus Christ : 


WE PRAISE THEE, O GOD. 


For the sacred and tender ties which bind us to the unseen 
world ; for the faith whith dispels the shadows of earth, and 
fills the saddest and last moments of life with the light of an 
immortal hope : 


WE PRAISE THEE, O GoD. 


God of all grace and love, we have praised thee with our 
lips: grant that we may also praise thee in consecrated and 
faithful lives. And may the words of our mouth and the medi- 
tation of our heart be acceptable in thy sight, O Lord, our 
Strength and our Redeemer. 


0 ra a es a eee eee 
What Rally Day Means to Us . 
Honor to the Faithful Band. 
Looking Forward—‘' I'll be There !"’ 
Hymn No. 421—‘' Onward, Christian Soldiers !"’ 

The Congregation 
Offering—For the City Playground and Home Comfort Fund, 
Anthem—"' From Egypt's Bondage Come”"’ (Page) : ‘The Choir 
Aagnouncements. 

Scripture Lessons—( From Memory). 
First Lesson—The Value of God's Word . . . The School 
Second Lesson—The Reward of Keeping God's Word. 
The Kindergarten and Primary Departments 
Hymn No. 184—" Tell Me the Old, Old Story *’ 

The Congregation 
vier eo et Se The Bester 
Hymn—"“ It Was for Me"’ (Tullar) . . The Choir 
momedwtery FVGPOT 2 0k ts tt te 5 eee Peer 
Postlude—March from the ‘‘ Queen of Sheba’’ (Gounod) 

Mr. A, D. Mayo 


é oa oo 3 ee Peter 
. . The Superintendent 


Rally Day Sermon. . 





Pictures that you can show to your class to illustrate 
the lessons may make just the difference between atten- 
tion and inattention Be sure to try The Sunday School 
Times Lesson Pictures for the Third Quarter—a set 
of thirteen reproduced from actual photographs on 
separate sheets of enameled paper—ten cents for the set. 
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Interviews with Famous Christians 
OQom Paul at Utrecht—By Harry Steele Morrison 


AUL KRUGER, formerly President 
of the South African Republic, the 
‘¢ grand old man"’ of the Transvaal, 
who passed away in July, was one 
of the world’s picturesque figures. 
He was famous as much for his 
stanch belief in the Word of God 
as for his statesmanship, and as a 
Christian he has deserved and won the sympathy of 
the civilized world, 

Some months ago I had the honor of visiting 
the ex-president at his home in Utrecht, Holland, 
whither he went to spend his last days, after the fail- 
ure of the struggle with the English. It was a visit 
that I shall never forget. 

Every one in Utrecht knows Mr. Kruger's house. 
It is a modest villa in a quiet neighborhood, and vis- 
itors are not encouraged, In response to my ring the 
door was opened by a maid, who ushered me into the 
front room on the lower floor, which is used for a re- 
ception room. In this apartment I had a preliminary 
interview with a private secretary, a not inconsidera- 
ble part of whose duties it is to see that merely curi- 
ous visitors are permitted to gracefully retire from the 
premises. My ‘* passports '’—letters of introduction 
from two of Mr. Kruger’s friends —proving satisfac- 
tory, it was but a short time before I was invited to 
enter his presence. 

The room in which my interview was held was 
plainly furnished and evidently served as a work- 
room for the aged statesman. Mr. Kruger was seated 
in a large arm-chair beside a library table, holding 
in his hands a heavy cane upon which he appeared 
to lean for support as he stooped forward in the chair. 
He glanced up quickly as I entered, and then his 
head sank again upon his chest. When I was intro- 
duced he extended his arm for a handshake ; then 
he motioned me toa convenient chair, and opened 
the conversation. I was impressed with his person- 
ality from the moment I entered the room. As we 
shook hands, the grim-visaged countenance assumed 
a kindly expression, the keen eyes ‘softening from a 
natural look of severity to one of confidence and 
cordiality. The portrait of Paul Kruger which has be- 
come so familiar to the public that almost any child- 
artist can delineate his features, is a very good one, 
but it makes him appear older and less attractive 
than he really was. In his photographs the homely 
features of the man are forced upon one's notice. 
But when he began to speak I forgot the unprepos- 
sessing features, the large hands, and the tremendous 
feet ; and I ceased to notice the homely room in 
which we sat. 

Mr. Kruger was somewhat deaf, yet those who were 
accustomed to converse with him did not find it nec- 
essary to talk much above their natural pitch. 1 had 
been told in London that he did not speak English, 
yet he greeted me in my own language, and during 
the interview he seemed to use it without much effort. 
Naturally, he preferred to use the language of the 
Transvaal whenever possible. 

When Mr. Kruger began to talk he spoke as a man 
having something to say, and I am sure that people 
would have listened to him anywhere. The very 
ruggedness of his words was attractive, and he at once 
convinced a listener of his earnestness. One was forced 
to believe in him, and in his sincerity, whether or not 
he had any faith in his theories. Paul Kruger was not 
educated in ‘‘company manners,’’ and was not an 
expert in small talk ; he was not that kind of a man. 
But he triumphed over his lack of culture and educa- 
tion, over his awkwardness, his blindness, and his 
deafness, for, when he talked, one listened, wrapped 
in the realization that he was in the presence of a man 
possessing that wonderful and indescribable spark of 
something which God has implanted in the natural 
rulers of the earth. 

I felt that Paul Kruger was not in need of sympathy, 
yet my heart ached for this lonely old man. I thought 
of the wife and children he had left behind in the 
far-off Transvaal, and of the home he had lost. 
‘*Don't you expect to return to South Africa?’’ I 
asked. He shook his head sadly. ‘‘No,"’ he said, 

‘*not now. I have sometimes wished myself there 
since I came to Europe, but it was not thought best 
for me to go. I was of no use in the fighting. I was 


too old to go with the commandos like President 
Steyn, and they thought I would do more good here. 
I don’t know what I' ve accomplished. 


All my efforts 


for arbitration were fruitless, and now my people have 
been forced to sign terms of peace. There is nothing 
now to make me want to return. Everything will be 
changed, and die Land is free no longer. It is better 
that I should end my days in this hospitable land.’ 
Bitter disappointment echoed in every word, but 
there was a spirit of resignation, too. The aged hero 
had come to Europe in the hope of persuading some 
government to attempt arbitration on behalf of the 
Boers, and every door had been shut in his face. 
The purpose of his journey had failed, and, what was 
more bitter than all else to his lion heart, he had 
been accused of fleeing from a victorious enemy. To 
the world in general, Kruger now appears as the chief 
victim of a great national calamity. His people have 
lost their freedom in a war brought about during his 
term of leadership. With unyielding faith in the 
justice of their cause, he had bidden the Boers to 
struggle on against overwhelming numbers, even when 
the triumph of the British was seen to be inevitable. 

When I mentioned to Mr. Kruger that he had been 
warmly received by the people wherever he had gone 
in Europe, he smiled grimly. ‘+ Yes,’ he said, ‘‘ they 
have brought me many flowers and have presented 
me with numerous addresses. They have meant well, 
and I appreciate their kindness, but I did not come 
to Europe to be lionized. I came to save for my peo- 
ple their independence, but it was of no use to try."* 
He went on to speak of the sympathy of the Ameri- 
can people, and how he had appreciated its many ex- 
pressions. ‘‘ Perhaps we were wrong in declaring for 
war,’’ he said, ‘* but any fair-minded man can see 
that we were driven to it. I am willing that time 
should judge between us. It will all come right in 
the end. I am not discouraged. Many days of ad- 
versity come to all of us, and many dark and difficult 
days, but, as a Christian man, I must ever believe it 
to be God's will and guidance. 

‘The Lord has protected his people in the past, 
and he will protect his people now. There was never 
any injustice on our side, We can appear frankly 
before our Lord. He will decide, and he decides not 
by virtue of lies, but according to justice and truth. 
Our people have placed themselves wholly in his 
hands. During the progress of the war we were 
mocked by our enemies because we appealed to God 
in our extremity. That was a blasphemy against 
God, and the Lord will not let it go unpunished. 
The Lord chastises us, but he will not suffer himself 
to be blasphemed."’ 

There is no doubt that Mr. Kruger’s religious faith 
was a great comfort to him. He knew the Bible by 
heart, and his faith in the promises of God was too 
firm to be shaken by adversity. ‘‘ You are a young 
man,"’ he said to me, ‘‘and you will live to see great 
changes in the map of the world. Things will not 
always be as they are now ; every year God is work- 
ing out his ends among the nations."’ One needed 
to see and talk with Mr. Kruger to understand that, 
because of his Christian faith, his life was not a fail- 
ure. As confirmation of what he had to say, he con- 
tinually quoted verses from the Bible. It is said that 
the Scriptures had been his only reading for many 
years. Listening to him as he reverently repeated 
passage after passage from the Bible, it was easy to 
imagine him to be the lineal descendant of some 
Dutch burgher, who had imbibed the spirit of the 
Pilgrim Fathers, while they were sojourning at Ley- 
den, under the ministry of John Robinson. 

‘*You can make of your life what you will,’’ he 
said to me, ‘‘if you know God's Word, and live u 
to it according to your belief. That is the only a 
road, If you make mistakes and are repentant, you 
will be forgiven. You may have some great expe- 
riences ahead of you in your life, and you may have 
what is called a great career, but in the end your fame 
and accomplishments will avail you nothing. Then, 
if you have had faith, so much the better for you, 
The things which appear to you great at your present 
age, will eventually be of no value whatever."’ 

Paul Kruger sat in his chair like some patriarch of 
old, speaking words of wisdom which I will never 
forget. I felt that I was in the presence of one of the 
truly great and powerful personalities of our time. 
Mr. Kruger has often been compared to Abraham 
Lincoln. He had piety amd humor, as had the great 
American, the earnestness of character, the sense of 
a call to do things in the world, and unquailing forti- 
tude. He was single-minded, courageous, and gruff. 
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He had no charm of manner, and knew nothing of 
fashionable society, yet a departing visitor must have 
felt that he had been in the presence of a great man. 

The spirit of the life of this Christian man may be 
gathered from the following statement, delivered be- 
fore the Volksraad upon his fourth inauguration as 
President of the South African Republic: 

‘I stand here before you in obedience to the voice 
of the people, in which I believe I recognize God's 
voice, in order once more, as State President, to take 
upon myself the government of the country. 

‘* Honorable sirs, when I look back upon my past 
career, knowing, as I do, by experience, all the bur- 
dens and great difficulties attached to this arduous 
post, I cannot but frankly confess that I consider my- 
self incapable and blind,—I repeat, incapable and 
blind. When I look back and see how the Lord has 
guided the people, and that God has set the people 
free, then I know, now that I am to govern the peo- 
ple, what would follow if I were to falter ; for I have 
not only to give an account to you, honorable gentle- 
men, but also to God, and my life is short. I shall 
have to appear before him, and when I think of that, 
my heart fails me, and I can only pray. 

‘* His promise is that to them who expect aid and 
strength from the Lord, he will teach the plain path, 
and him that feareth the Lord, He will guide. He 
who acknowledges this in his heart looks to the Lord, 
our faithful God of the covenant, for light, wisdom, 
and divine strength. He will give us everything out 
of his infinite wealth of mercy. Yes, I trust in that 
faithful God of the covenant, because he has so clearly 
led us along various paths. And so I accept this 
post in the fear of God and in all uprightness. Yes, 
it is my innermost desire and the wish of my heart to 
live for him, and to govern the people according to 
his will.”’ 


New York City. 
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Plants That Poison 
By Charles McIlvaine 


O ONE will care to know whether the old Mother 
Goose story is true or not,— 


** There was a man in our town, 
And he was wondrous wise ; 
He jumped into a bramble bush 
And scratched out both his eyes ; 


** And when he saw his eyes were out, 
With all his might and main 
He jumped into another bush, 
And scratched them in again,” 


That the man saw his eyes were out, is, odd to say, 
the least of it. Nevertheless, there is an example in 
the story. Several common plants cause a good deal 
of scratching to be done by those who get too near 
them ; another kind of plants immediately stop the 
need for scratching. The man who jumped out of 
one bush to be cured in another was not such a ninny 
after all. It is well to know the poisonous plants 
when we see them, and quite as well to know what 
will surely destroy their poison if we are unfortunate 
enough to get it upon us. 

One of these poisonous plants 
is known as poison ivy, poison 
vine, poison creeper, poison oak. 
Its propernameis Rhus radicans, 
which means rooting sumac, The 
roots meant are those issuing 
from the under side of the vine, 
which enable it to cling to what- 
ever it runs upon. This poison 
vine grows where it pleases and 
is wide spread, If it does not 
find anything to run upon, it is 
satisfied to remain a low bush or 
shrub. In this shape it often 
forms large patches, The peach 
tree and apricot will run like a 
vine if supported. In England 
they are usually grown on trellises 
or supported by a wall facing the south, 

The poison vine has but three leaves at the end of 
each leafstem. The American ivy, or Virginia creeper, 
a very common plant often grown for ornament, has 
five leaves on each leafstem. When a three-leaved 
plant looking very much like the American ivy is 
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found, it is best to keep away from it. The flowers 
are greenish, The fruit of the poison vine stays upon 
it long after the leaves have fallen. It grows in 
Clusters and is a white, smooth, waxy berry. 

The poison is contained in all parts of the plant. 
It is not volatile—which means that it does not spread 
through the air. Until within a few years it was 
firmly believed that the air about the plant would 
poison, This is a mistake,—it will not. The poison 
must be touched. A very small particle of it will 
cause intense itching, then inflammation, then blisters. 
The inflammation spreads rapidly, and causes great 
suffering. Many a summer's holiday has been spoiled 
by it. _Ifone’s clothes touch the vine, the sticky poison 
is carried home. Handling the clothes afterward 
will have the same effect as touching the vine. 

Being an oil it will not wash off with water alone. 
Weak alcohol will remove it, and if sugar of lead, 
which is very poisonous if swallowed (it should be 
carefully labeled and kept in a safe place), is dissolved 
in the alcohol and rubbed upon the affected part, it 
will destroy the poison. 

By far the best, quickest, and surest way to ease the 
pain, prevent the spread, and cure from the effects of 
the poison, is to rub the skin with oil of golden rod. 
Every family, every camper-out, every one who wanders 
in parks or woods or along country roads, should have 
a small vial of it, and should rub it on the skin the 
moment the itching begins, or the inflammation 
shows. A very small quantity isenough. The whole 
inflamed surface should be covered with the oil, and 
whenever a new spot appears it should be touched 
with it. 

When the skin is broken by scratching, the oil of 
golden rod smarts a little. When the whole body, or 
large patches of it are poisoned, one-third of sweet oil 
may be mixed with the other. One application to one 
place is enough. It cures instantly. 

The oil of golden rod can be bought at druggists’. 
Many do not keep it but have to order it. This takes 
precious time. It is best to have it at hand. 

This perfect cure was given to me many years ago 
by the men who make charcoal in the New Jersey 
woods. They are constantly exposed to the poison- 
ous vine. To them, poisoning by it means loss of 
their labor and the money they get for it. 
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Golden rod grows in great quantities almost every- 


where. The charcoal burners gather it and make 
their own oil. Sometimes they simply rub themselves 
with a bruised handful of the stems and leaves. 


For several years a lady in my family was made 


seriously ill by RAus poisoning. As she was usually 


my companion on tramps after specimens, she dreaded 
the poison vine. It seemed impossible for her to 


escape it. Seven years ago, after serious poisoning, 


she used oil of golden rod. It cured at once. She 
has not been subject to the poison since. She 
even glories in defying it. I do 
know that this oil is a perfect safe- 
guard. I do know that it is a 
certain, quick cure, and in many 
cases the persons have not been 
poisoned since. 

Some persons, among them my- 
self, can handle the poison vines 
and not be affected by them. 
When I was a boy I was badly 
poisoned. Once was enough. 

Poison sumac (Rhus vernix), 
poison dogwood, poison elder, 
poison ash, poison wood, poison 
swamp sumac, thunder wood, are 
other names given to it. It grows 
up to thirty feet in height. It has 
leaves somewhat like the common 
sumac, but more slender and deli- 
cate. The leaflets number from 
seven to thirteen. Its poison has 
the same effect as that of the poison 
ivy. It is cured in the same way. Several of our 
plants are said to be poisonous to the skin of some 
persons. Among them are the leaves of celery and 
parsnip, if wet. I cannot vouch for this. The nettle 
irritates by pricking ; several of our grasses by cutting. 
The irritation which follows is not due to poison. 

Any gardener, farmer, park laborer, will show you 
the poison ivy, if you do not already know it. Ifyou 
do not know, and want to know, never be ashamed to 
ask. Many persons remain ignorant all their lives, 
because they pretend to know and are too foolish to 
ask for information. 

CAMBRIDGE, MARYLAND. 
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In the Heart of the Holy Land 


Sketches of the Pilgrimage to the World’s Fourth Sunday-School Convention 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull) editor of The Sunday School Times 


Nineteenth Letter: At Cana and Nazareth 


VER the doorway of one of the modern churches 
in the present little village of Cana of Galilee 
is an inscription that reads : 


Nuptiae 
Factae sunt 
In Cana Galilacae 


Et erat 
Mater Jesu ibi 


AD MDCCCLXXX 


If you wish, you can see one of the ‘* waterpots of 
stone'’ that were used for the miracie at the wedding 
nineteen centuries ago,—so the privst will tell you. 
A handsome young Syrian woman posed for me, with 
a water jar on her head, while my camera caught her. 
A Greek priest, in his picturesque hat and robes, 
courteously let himself be photographed, while the 
young fel.ows of the village crowded around, and one, 
seeing what I was after, crept up alongside of the 
uncffending father, and with a mischievous twinkle in 
his eye, poised a villainous looking dagger « ver the 
priest's head as if about to plunge it to its hilt. Near 
the courtyard of the church were the first beehives I 
had seen in Palestine, reminiscent of the honey which 
to Moses was a promised attraction of this Promised 
Land. 

I purchased an ordinary water jar at Cana to bring 
home to America with me. The price which William, 
assistant dragoman, arranged with the owner, a boy, 
was about four cents, or one piaster, [| put the jar 
into one of my Damascus saddle-bags and was riding 
contentedly out of the village when an excited woman 
rushed up back of my horse, talking at me unintelli- 
gibly, dove into my saddle-bags, pulled out the jar, 
and was retiring when | called William to the rescue. 


He parleyed with her. ‘‘She is the boy's mother, 
and she wants two piasters,’’ said William, in some 
hesitation as to whether he ought to suggest the ex- 
travagance. But I felt willing to pay even eight cents 
for a real Cana water jar. I offered the woman an- 
other of the little gleaming silver pieces ; silently and 
instantly she returned the jar to me, and the incident 
was ended. No, not ended, either, until a day or two 
later, when, alas, I left the jar in my tent with my 
other baggage on starting for the day's ride. The 
muleteers, not knowing the difference between a 
priceless though somewhat broken relic of Cana and 
an ordinary waterpot, left it behind as worthless, and 
I never set eyes on my treasure again. Did that 
woman of Cana give me the ‘evil eye,"’ and mys- 
teriously ‘* hoodoo'’ the bargain, after all ? 

We had left Cana behind us, and I was riding 
somewhat apart from the others with a Florida friend, 
the Doctor, who had stood by me in more than one 
photographing adventure, when we came to the little 
Christian village of El Raney. The women of the 
village were coming to a spring by the roadside to 
draw water as we passed, and one of them, a young 
girl who spoke a little English, got the group to wait 
fora moment while the Doctor and I photographed 
them. She waated no bakhsheesh, but acknowledged 
our thanks very gracefully and modestly. 

We were riding ca between fertile fields of wheat 
and orchards of olive and mulberry trees, the white 
fleecy clouds overhead reminding us of the morning’ s 
drenching, when suddenly we heard the sounds of 
high-pitched children’s voices, such as you might 
hear at a New England Sunday-school picnic. There 
in a beautiful olive orchard on the left of the road was 
a rollicking, laughing, shouting crowd of Syrian chil- 
dren, in garments of many colors, having as jolly a 
time as you could wish to see. Swings were going at 
full tilt, games were in progress, ahd it was such a 
scene of child life as we had witnessed nowhere else 
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in Syria. Such bright colored frocks I had rarely 
seen ; every color and shade was there,—magenta, 
green, red, blue, yellow. They all wore head-dresses 
of some sort,—fezes or turbans or bright colored 
cloths wrapped about their heads ; their clothes were 
mostly long flowing garments reaching from shoulder 
to ankle, though some wore what looked like little 
long trousers. The children’s sunshiny faces were 
the best and brightest thing of all, for they were gen- 
uinely happy, as God meant children to be, and not 
as most of the little sober-faced people in the Holy 
Land are. For these were Christian children, of the 
village of El Raney, and that explained all; you re- 
member that when Jehovah is returned unto Zion, to 
dwell in the midst of Jerusalem, then ‘‘the streets of 
the city shall be full of boys and girls A/aying."’ 

Here was a picture no one could resist, least of all 
such susceptible photographers as the Doctor and I. 
We swung off our horses in no time, but in less time 
the children had discovered us, and were flocking 
out from the field into the road, and piling around us 
and our cameras in a curious, laughing, questioning 
crowd. We persuaded them to get together in an 
effective group by the roadside, and ‘‘No No"’ helped a 
boy in a long bright yellow robe to keep his donkey 
quiet, and there we caught them. 

But just then a swarthy, white-turbaned candy man 
hove in sight, with a goodly supply of pink and white 
candy, and what American could withstand that? 
We gave him a franc to ‘‘set up"’ the entire crowd 
of youngsters, They went so beside themselves with 
joy when they realized their unexpected good fortune 
that they almost mobbed the man. So nothing would 
do but they must form in line and march by him, he 
jabbering very excitedly to them to explain the plan. 
Eagerly they caught the idea,—and the candy,—and 
the franc sufficed for two rounds in this systematic 
way. 

A Greek priest came strolling up the road, and 
looking on amusedly, and we invited him to share 
in the treat, which he did with appreciation. 

‘*Have you noticed,’’ the Doctor said to me ina 
low tone, ‘‘that not one of the children has asked for 
bakhsheesh !_ Let's get away before they do, so as to 
have one case on record.’’ But we did not hurry, 
and they did not ask. Christianity makes a differ- 
ence. 

We folded up our cameras, swung them over our 
backs, mounted our horses, shouted good-by to chil- 
dren, candy man, and priest, and amid great cheer- 
ing and waving of hands galloped off after our party, 
a good hour or more behind them, and deeply in dis- 
grace for our delay. But we braved reproach from 
dragomans and friends, and would have done so twice 
over rather than to have missed our little visit with 
the children of El Raney. 

From a deep dip, such as you find among the hills 
of Vermont, we saw ahead of us the castle of Naza- 
reth, a barracks, commanding the slope on either 
side. Slowly we climbed the steep hill leading up to 
a house on the summit that used to belong to an 

English physician before it was seized by the govern- 
ment. Looking back we could see the village we 
had passed nestling at the base of the hill, while the 
green fields shone brilliant in the sunlight, and the 
hills rolled away in the far distance. few steps 
farther on our way, and Nazareth burst full into view. 

You have seen the familiar photographs of the little 
town : Oriental houses of typical cube shapes cluster- 
ing close together, But no photograph can show 
Nazareth as we saw it that morning, in the pic- 
turesque beauty of its tiled roofs and green gardens 
and white walls lighted by the Syrian sunshine, set 
off by the blue sky and fleecy clouds overhead, and 
backed by the rolling greenness of the great plain of 
Esdraelon stretching away to the south, The snake- 
like road back of us to the north and west led to 
Capernaum. From the hilltop above Nazareth we 
had that wonderful outlook described so masterfully 
by Professor William M. Ramsay a few years ago in 
The Sunday School Times, when he was writing of 
the influences of Nazareth upon the training and de- 
velopment of the boy Jesus. As far as the eye could 
see to the northwest rose Mount Carmel, overlooking 
the sea, and we caught just a glimpse of the blue 
Mediterranean below it. Mount Hermon's snow 
crest could be seen in the far northeast, and more 
nearly east we could see for the last time the waters 
of the Lake of Galilee. In a straight line to the 
south, about half-way between where we stood and 
Jenin, our next day's camping place, rose the hill of 
Jezreel, whither, from Carmel, the tireless Elijah had 
his long run ahead of King Ahab’s chariot, that day 
when Jehovah had routed the priests of Baal on Car- 
mel's height. Still nearer, to the south, was Nain, 
and Endor just east, where Saul in discouragement 
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at Jehovah's silence, sought out, on the eve of battle, 
the woman with ‘‘a familiar spirit,"’ and conversed 
with the spirit of Samuel. The mountains of Samaria 
rose on the southern horizon, and near at hand be- 
neath us, on a threshing floor on the edge of the 
town, gleamed the white tents of our camp. 

We came down from the hill above the city, and 
found our party waiting for us to go with them into 
the streets of Nazareth itself. The day was Monday 
of Easter week with the townspeople,—a week later 
than our Easter,—and the town was gay with the fes- 
tivities of the season. One of the attractions was a 
primitive sort of ‘* Ferris Wheel,’’ but with a square 
frame instead of circular, four box-like carriages sus- 
pended in it, filled with children, while an older fel- 
low kept the frame going by pulling each carriage 
down as it came within reach. A ring of people was 
intent on a game of chance, watching a pointer whirl 
around and stop at some article thus won by the 
player. A Syrian boy was enjoying the exploding of 
a handful of torpedoes, The rainbow colored dresses 
of children and grown folks made the whole scene 
bright with color. Sweetmeats of varied kinds were 
for sale on all sides. It was like a country fair in the 
setting of the East. 

One thing Iwas particularly desirous of getting in 
Nazareth was an Oriental plane, such as is commonly 
used by the carpenters in the East, and which therefore 
is likely, in that land of unchanging custom, to be of 
the same sort as that used by Joseph and the boy 
Jesus. I kept a sharp lookout, as we passed through 
street after street, for a carpenter shop. When I! was 
beginning to fear we should find none, I saw through 
an open door a litter of shavings and a familiar look- 
ing work bench, and 1 made my way in. Ina few 
minutes I had bargained with the carpenter in charge 
for the two oldest planes I could discover,—one was 
tucked away in the back of the shop,—and I carried 
my treasures away with me, #of to leave them in my 
tent, but to bring them safely to America, where they 
have already spoken their message to more than one 
Sunday-school pupil. 

A Baltimore pastor had a hunt for another kind of 
merchandise in Nazareth, He was hoping he might 
pick up a pair of eyeglasses that he could use, and he 
got a native boy to help him in his quest. The boy 
took him through the town, calling aloud on the 
streets and in the doorways of shops in the bazaars 
what he was after. In one shop an old man, hearing 
the boy's cry, instantly took off from his nose the 
spectacles he was wearing and offered them for sale. 
The American would gravely try any glasses that were 
offered, usually knowing they were useless, and hand 
them back regretfully. Another old man hunted 
through a mass of junk in his shop and fished out 
some rusty pairs, of which he urged his customer to 
take one anyway, for they were so cheap! Unfortu- 
nately the quest for glasses was not so successful as 
mine for planes. 

We visited the traditional sites of sacred places 
throughout the city, some of them impossible, some of 
them impressive ; of the latter, none more so than 
the so-called ‘‘ Place of Precipitation.’’ There is un- 
speakable paihos in Christ's rejection at Nazareth, 
when his own fellow-townsmen, playmates of his boy- 
hood, whom he longed to teach and to serve and to 
save, rose up against him in hatred and led him 
unto the brow of the hill whereon their city was built, 
that they might throw him down headlong, They 
could not know, in their wilful blindness, what a 
blessing was to come to the world through his defeating 
of their murderous plans, though he but deferred the 
death which others were permitted to inflict. 


* + ” * * 


Church bells rang out sweetly in the morning air as 
we rose up early the next day and started from Naza- 
reth on our ride down the precipitous hill on which 
the city stands, and out across the Plain of Esdraelon. 
South of Mount Tabor, which was on our east, was 
«* Little Hermow,’’ or the ‘hill of Moreh,’’ where 
the camp of Midian was pitched, north of Gideon's 
camp, and Mount Gilboa beyond that to the south. 
A train of sixteen camels was creeping across the 
plain as we entered it, so far away that they looked like 
long-legged bugs. The Plain from above shows fer- 
tile and rich in dark brown loam. Oxen are plowing 
its fields, sheep grazing, caravans creeping along its 
roads. A colt and his mother give the ever present 
touch of animal home life that is everywhere in the 
East, and a boy in red from head to foot stands pic- 
turesquely looking at us, a farm tool of some sort in 
his hand. It is a scene of peace, restful, quiet peace, 
in inviting contrast with the furious memories that 
teem over this battlefield of the centuries. 

By half-past seven, after an hour and a half in the 
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saddle, the warmth of the morning sun gives promise 
of the noonday heat. Hands are roughened, and lips 
parched and chapped, from sun and wind, but such 
trifles count little. Five days’ steady riding has made 
seasoned horsemen and horsewomen of us. 

A bed of brilliant poppies or lilies of the field with 
the sun back of them looks like a mass of burning red 
glory as we ride past it on our way to Nain. Jenin, 
our camping destination for that afternoon, lies on the 
southern edge of the plain, west of Gilboa. We 
turned aside a little to the east to reach Nain. Look- 
ing back from, the destitute little village of mud huts, 
Nazareth was in plain view on the hills to the north- 
west. It is easy to understand how Jesus’ thoughts 
must have turned lovingly back to his mother and 
his home in Nazareth as he saw the dead boy, an only 
son, being carried out from the grief-stricken home in 
Nain, and thought of the desolateness of the mother 
there who had now lost both husband and son. How 
many funerals since that time in Nain have been far 
more desolate because Christ was not present, in 
body or in spirit! There are rock-hewn graves to-day 
at Nain, silent witness to the passing of lives through 
the centuries. 

Through a forest of cacti ten and fifteen feet high 
we rode south to Shunem, another little miserable 
mud and dung village, noisome, degraded, where the 
people, breathing the disease-laden air, live like ani- 
mals in holes. Yet it is the place where Elisha raised 
the Shunammite woman's son, centuries before Christ 
raised the boy of the widow of Nain a few miles to 
the north. The two places stand to-day, rivals in 
their misery and degradation, unworthy monuments 
to miraculous blessings in their past. 

On our way from Shunem we passed a deep cut 
out of which native women were carrying basketfuls 
of earth and stones, as a part of the operation of 
building a railroad in the Plain of Esdraelon! Jehu, 
driving furiously near that very spot, little knew of 
the iron horse that would one day go steaming over 
that plain. 


ad 


The New Northfield and 
Its Personalities 
By Teunis S. Hamlin, D.D. 


Y OLD visitors here a great change is felt this 
summer. It will be five years next December 
(the twenty-second) since Mr. Moody passed 
away, and we are beginning to be wonted to his ab- 
sence, though really missing him more year by year. 
But Mrs. Moody died on the tenth of October last. 
A year ago her presence pervaded Northfield, and 
every pilgrim to the old home received her gracious 
welcome. She was never seen on this or any other 
platform ; her voice was never heard in public speech ; 
she was one of the most modest, gentle, retiring of 
women. But so beautiful were her person, manners, 
and character that she impressed herself on all who 
knew her, even slightly. She was a chief part of the 
place and of all its varied activities and interests. It 
is fit that her simple grave should be beside her hus- 
band’s on Round Top, and that to both a well-worn 
path should lead, frequented by every visitor to this 
lovely valley. 

Each year affords fresh evidence of the constructive 
genius of Mr. Moody. Had he been content to be 
only ah evangelist, his voice would by this time have 
become only a memory, and his eloquence would 
soon be merely a tradition. True, many who became 
Christians under his ministry survive, and they would 
for a while hand down the story of his powerful and 
persuasive preaching and of his indefatigable labors 
with individuals. But two or three generations at 
most would have ended all this. But here and in 
Chicago stand these three great schools that are per- 
petually multiplying and extending his influence. 
And with the schools as permanencies must be classed 
these annual conferences, which are as full of his 
strong, aggressive, trusting spirit as they were when 
he presided in the auditorium, or, during earlier years, 
in Stone Hall. 

It is matter of gratitude on the part of all who love 
Northfield that the children of Mr. and Mrs. Moody 
are so well fitted to carry on all this great work. 
William R. arranges and carries on these conferences 
with quiet, unobtrusive wisdom, tact, and firmness 
that are altogther admirable. Paul presides at Round 
Top each evening with the poise of a veteran. To- 
gether they safeguard all interests of the schools here 
and at Mount Hermon, with their eight or nine hun- 
dred pupils, being universally respected and beloved. 
Mr. and Mrs. Fitt (Emma Moody) devote themselves 
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to the Institute in Chicago, which constantly prospers. 
In fact, so quietly and efficiently is all the work done 
that one scarcely realizes that it is now fully in the 
hands of the second generation. 

The August, or Workers’, conference this year is, 
as usual, very largely attended. During this second 
week, Northfield’s elastic hospitality is tested to the 
utmost. And the appetite for addresses and sermons, 
for instruction and inspiration, seems insatiable, Dr. 
Campbell Morgan is, of course, the chief attraction 
among the speakers. At nine o'clock each morning 
the vast auditorium is thronged for his Bible class, as 
it is at any hour of day or night when it is known that 
he will speak. His manner of vigor, fervor, direct- 
ness, humor, eloquence, has been so often described 
and now so widely seen that he is now one of the best 
known preachers of our day, perhaps quite the best 
known. It is good to observe how unspoiled he is 
by his phenomenal popularity ; how modest, simple, 
approachable, and unpretending. Every utterance 
rings true with conviction and sincerity. 

About the middle of September he goes to London 
to assume the pastorate of Westminster Chapel, a 
congregational, or independent, church which takes 
its name from the district of the city where it stands. 
This deprives the Northfield Extension Movement of 
its head, so far as itinerant labors in the great cities 
throughout the country are concerned. But West- 
minster Chapel gives Dr. Morgan three months’ 
vacation each year, two of which, July and August, 
are to be spent here at Northfield, while September 
he has agreed to devote to quiet rest wherever he may 
choose. Were it not for this happy arrangement, 
American Christians would find it very hard to sur- 
render him, even to his native land. He is a loyal 
Briton, but too broad-minded not to have learned to 
love this country which has adopted him with such 
hearty enthusiasm, and which gladly recognizes the 
debt of gratitude it owes him. 

Dr. Webb-Peploe of St. Paul’s was expected for this 
conference, but was detained by the death of a son. 
His absence has caused keen disappointment, and has 
made the work of the conference somewhat less sys- 
tematic than usual. The Rev. Mr. Webster, a Church 
of England rector, came the second week to take Dr. 
Webb-Peploe's place. He is a foremost Keswick 
teacher, whose work is nearly identical with that of 
Dr. Meyer. He is a pleasant speaker, barring the 
curious habit of preaching with his eyes shut, and is 
very helpful to many. 

Among the occasional speakers none is more popu- 
lar and useful than Dr. Cleland B. McAfee, newly 
elected pastor of the Lafayette Avenue Presbyterian 
Church of Brooklyn, who is giving a course of lec- 
tures on the Decalogue at the summer term of the 
Mount Hermon school. Though he speaks seldom, 
the presence of the venerable President H. G. Weston 
of Crozer Theological Seminary is a constant bene- 
diction. 

Aside from the great meetings in the auditorium, 
on Round Top, and at Camp Northfield, there are 
almost countless small gatherings in the hotel, the 
cottages, and the tents, where groups discuss the 
more public teaching, pray together, and receive 
probably as much good as under the eloquence of 
the best speakers. The number of missionaries pres- 
ent is very large, representing many Boards and other 
agencies, and Missionary Lay is a foremost feature 
of every conference. Indeed, it would be difficult to 
name any form of Christian service that does not get 
a hearing, and gather new courage, faith, and in- 
spiration in this recognized center of spiritual power. 

East NORTHFIELD, Mass. 


<40 
Looking for the Sunshine 


A lowly woman of Irish-English extraction landed 
as an emigrant in America in extremely delicate health, 
occasioned partly by a rough sea voyage. Her 
husband secured rooms that were shielded from the 
sun on three sides. But there was one window where 
for an hour each day the sunbeams wove a warm 
mat of cheerful luster upon the bare floor. The little 
woman, noting this, secured a strip of brightly tinted 
carpet, and laid it across the favored spot, 

From that moment she felt that she was growing 
stronger, not because of the medicinal virtue in either 
carpet or sunshine so much as in the fact that the spot 
of brightness, emphasized by the warm colors in the 
carpet, drew her attention from the general gloom of 
the house. ‘‘I'm watchin’ and waitin’ till it cooms,’’ 
she said to a chance visitor. ‘‘ Sure, it’s food and drink 
to me._ I ain't time to think of the shadows sin’ I've 
so much sun to think about and look forrard to.’’ 
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LESSON II. 








COMMON VERSION 


1 And it came to pass, when the LORD 
would take up Elijah into heaven by a whirl- 
wind, that Elijah went with Elisha from Gilgal. 

2 And Elijah said unto Elisha, Tarry here, 
I pray thee ; for the LORD hath sent me to 
Beth-el. And Elisha said unto him, As the 
LORD liveth, and as thy soul liveth, I will not 
leave thee. So they went down to Beth-el. 

3 And the sons of a that were at 
Beth-el came forth to Elisha, and said unto 
him, Knowest thou that the Lorp will take 
away thy master from thy head to day? And 
he said, Yea, I know i¢; hold ye your peace. 

4 And Elijah said unto him, Elisha, tarry 
here, I pray thee ; for the LORD hath sent me 
to Jericho. And he said, 4s the LORD liveth, 
and as thy soul liveth, I will not leave thee. 

So they came to Jericho. 

5 And the sons of the prophets that were at 


SEPTEMBER I. 


2 Kings 2: I-11. 


ELIJAH TAKEN UP INTO HEAVEN 


(Read 2 Kings 1.) Memory verses: 9-II 


Golden Text: He was not; for God took him.—Gen. § : 24 





AMERICAN REVISION 


1 And it came to pass, when Jehovah would 
take up Elijah by a whirlwind into heaven, 
that Elijah went with Elisha from Gilgal. 2 
And Elijah said unto Elisha, ‘larry here, I 

ray thee ; for Jehovah hath sent me as far as 
Beth-el. And Elisha said, As Jehovah liveth, 
and as thy soul liveth, I will not leave thee. 
So they went down to Beth-el. 3 And the 
sons of the prophets that were at Beth-el came 
forth to Elisha, and said unto him, Knowest 
thou that Jehovah will take away thy master 
from thy head to-day? And he said, Yea, I 
know it; hold ye your peace. 4 And Elijah 
said unto him, Elisha, tarry here, I pray thee ; 
for Jehovah hath sent me ~ py And he 
said, As Jehovah liveth, and as thy soul liv- 
eth, I will not leave thee. So they came to 
Jericho. 5 And the sons of the prophets that 
were at Jericho came near to Elisha, and said 
unto him, Knowest thou that Jehovah will 
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and as thy soul liveth, I will not leave thee. 
And they two went on. 

7 And fifty men of the sons of the prophets 
went, and stood to view afar off: and they 
two stood by Jordan. 

8 And Elijah took his mantle, and wrapped 
it together, and smote the waters, and they 
were divided hither and thither, so that they 
two went over on dry ground. 

94 And it came to pass, when they were 
gone over, that Elijah said unto Elisha, Ask 
what I shall do for thee, before I be taken 
away from thee. And Elisha said, I pray thee, 
let a double portion of thy spirit be upon me. 

to And he said, Thou hast asked a hard 
thing : nevertheless, if thou see me when / am 
taken from thee, it shall be so unto thee; but 
if not, it shall not be so. 

1r And it came to pass, as they still went 
on, and talked, that, behold, ‘here appeared 
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leave thee. And they two went on. 7 And 
fifty men of the sons of the prophets went, and 
stood over against them afar off: and they 
two stood by the Jordan, 8 And Elijah took 
his mantle, and wrapped it together, and 
smote the waters, and they were divided 
hither and thither, so that they two went over 
on dry ground. 9g And it came to pass, ' when 
they were gone over, that Elijah said unto 
Elisha, Ask what I shall do for thee, before I 
am taken from thee. And Elisha said, I pray 
thee, let 2a double portion of thy spirit be 
upon me. 10 And he said, Thou hast asked 
a hard thing: nevertheless, if thou see me 
when I am taken from thee, it shall be so 
unto thee; but if not, it shall not be so. 11 
And it came to pass, as they still went on, and 
talked, that, behold, there appeared * a chariot 











— came to Elisha, and said unto him, 


nowest thou that the LorD will take away take away thy master from thy head to-day? 
thy master from thy head today? Andhean- And he answered, Yea, I know it; hold ye 
6 And Elijah said unto him, 
ray thee ; for Jehovah hath 
ordan. And he said, As Jeho- 
Jordan. And he said, As the LorD liveth, vah liveth, and as thy soul liveth, I will not 


swered, Yea, I know i¢; hold ye your peace. your peace. 
6 And Elijah said unto him, Tarry, I pray Tarry here, I 
thee, here; for the LORD hath sent me to sent me to the 


The Lesson Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


N THE district of Mount Lebanon a town band 
was playing recently, in honor of the governor, 
and one of the band added to his musical 

accomplishments some remarkable athletic perform- 
ances. Continue the telling of this incident, de- 
scribing what happened to the musician, as given in 
Mrs. Howie's last paragraph this week. Was it 
‘‘good luck” that gave that musician such favor 
with the governor? If not, what was it? 

After beginning with that incident and question, 
announce that you want your class to see what they 
think of a somewhat similar experience which an 
Oriental young man had in Elijah’s time, Elisha by 
name, and whether he deserved it or not, 

It may seem difficult to know just how to teach 
this lesson on ‘' Elijah Taken Up into Heaven,” 
The heavenly translation itself is not an experience 
likely to occur in the lives of your pupils. But you 
have a splendid opportunity in the spirit and actions 


of Elijah’s young companion, Elisha, which can be | 


brought right home to every boy and girl. 

Take a look at Elisha, and run back to our first in- 
troduction to him, in last week’s narrative, when 
Jehovah chose him to be Elijah’s successor. God 
usually has a reason for choosing a man, though a 
great many people think it is only ‘ luck.” Let us 
see whether we can discover, before we close to-day, if 
Elisha deserved this honor, and why. Let one of 
the class read the account of the old man’s meeting 
with the younger man, in 1 Kings 19: 19-21. In Dr. 
Dunning’s third paragraph you will get some glimpses 
of Elisha’s nature and surroundings. 

Now you come to this week’s narrative. Elisha 
was close by Elijah at a time when one of the great 
events of their own lives, and of history, was about 
to occur. Was this just a part of his good fortune ? 
Or was it because he was faithful to the older man, 
and so was sure to be on hand whatever happened ? 

The two had some traveling to do,—or Elijah had, 
for he evidently expected to do it alone. Have your 
map ready, and let your pupils follow the course, 
point by point, as you go on with the account. The 
first thing that Elijah did was to suggest that the 
younger man stay where he was while he himself 
made the journey from Gilgal to Bethel. I know 
some younger men who would have said ‘ Cer- 
tainly,” and have had a good rest while their older 
companion started off alone. Not Elisha: what was 
§ enough for Elijah was good enough for him. 

e had been divinely called to be Elijah’s friend and 
companion, and he did not propose to spare himself 
in answering that call, even though the other sug- 
gested that he should. Here was a friendship that 
was real, for it cost something. Read Dr. Goss’ 
second paragraph on ‘‘ the keynote of all true friend- 
ships.” 

Perhaps the question of the sons of the prophets 
at Bethel was a further temptation to leave his post 
of duty, as Dr. Goss suggests in his third paragraph, 
or it may have been only idle questioning. In either 
case, Elisha did not swerve nor waste time in useless 
discussion ; he stuck to his friend and pushed on. 
That phrase ‘‘from thy head” is explained by Mrs. 
Howie in her second paragraph, where she tells of 
its use in the East to-day. 

Again at Bethel Elijah gave the younger man an 


whirlwind into heaven. 
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opportunity to leave him and rest with a clear con- 
science,—or what some would have called a clear 
conscience. And again at Jericho the sons of the 
oe gee repeated the question of those at Bethel. 

ut, all the stronger for the keeping of his first re- 
solve, Elisha renews his purpose to share with his 
friend, so far as he can, whatever lies before them, 
and together they keep ontothe Jordan. An interest- 
ing photograph which I made last spring at the Jor- 
dan, showing my dragoman, Shukrey Hishmeh, 
standing on the bank near where the two men must 
have crossed over, is given this week in The Sunday 
School Times Lesson Pictures. 

After they had grossed the river, it seems as 
though the rough old prophet was impressed with 
the younger one’s loving persistence, and he asked 
him that same question that the governor asked the 
musician at Mount Lebanon. What a test of a man! 
Would you like to be made that offer by one who 
could work miracles for you? What would your 
answer be? The real man all came out in Elisha 
when he answered. Solomon chose well when God 
himself made him the same offer. But he did not 
live up to the level of his choice. 

The meaning of the ‘‘double portion” asked for 
by Elisha, or by any Oriental, is explained in Dr. 
McLaren’s fourth paragraph. And his following 
oe gq explains the rather puzzling answer of 

lijah, while the paragraph next to the last in Dr. 
McLaren's article throws light on the meaning of 
that cry of Elisha’s as he saw the prophet going up 
into heaven (12th verse of the chapter). Professor 
Beecher’s comment on ‘‘chariots” (v. 11) is enlight- 


a chariot of fire, and horses of fire, and parted of fire, and horses of fire, which parted them 
them both asunder; and Elijah went up by a_ both asunder; and Elijah went up by a whirl- 


wind into heaven. 


1 Or, as they went 2% That is, the portion of the first-born. See Deut. 21.17. % Or, chariots 
The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons. 


ening. Elisha’s loyalty to the older man is finely 
pictured in Dr. Dunning’s third and fourth para- 
graphs and in Professor Beecher's comment on verse 
1; the atmosphere uf the whole wonderful experience 
is impressively presented in Dr. Dunning’s closing 
paragraph. Dean Sanders gives an interesting 
sketch of the period and a characterization of Elijah, 
—the ‘‘ prophet of fire’’ who ** stands for purification 
and enlightenment.” The triumphant ending of his 
earthly career was God’s seal of approval on the 
rugged old hero. He had reached his goal glori- 
ously, 

And the young man who had ‘‘ happened” to be 
selected for special preferment, and who ‘“ hap- 
pened” to be with the prophet at this great mo- 
ment, ‘‘ happened” to receive special favor from the 
prophet, and ‘*happened”’ to see the vision, and find 
the mantle, and receive the spirit of the great man. 
That is the way some people would tell the story. I 
know young men in business who complain bitterly 
because of their own ‘‘hard luck” while so-and-so 
happens to come in for so many favors. ‘They do 
not realize that their worst ‘‘hard luck”’ is them- 
selves; that if they were as alert and as unfailingly 
‘‘on hand” and as unsparing of their own service 
as ‘‘so-and-so,” or as Elisha, things would ‘‘ happen 
their way” more often than they do. Read Dr. 
Banks’ account of the persistence of that Austrian 
(third paragraph), and Dr. Goss’*comments on the 
‘*magnificent hunger” of Elisha (last paragraph). 
There is the lesson for your pupils. Let them catch 
Elisha’s spirit of dogged persistence in God's service, 
as he had caught Elijah’s; and help them to put 
‘*good luck” and ‘*hard luck” forever out of their 
vocabularies. 
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They live forever who have lived for others. 
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Difficult Points Explained 
By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 


How to Locate This Lesson 


LIJAH’S visit to Horeb was not much earlier or 
later than the seventeenth or eighteenth year 
of Ahab. These were the second and third 

years of Shalmanezer II of Assyria, and his armies 
were threatening the regions near the Mediterranean. 
A little later, he says, the peoples there were com- 
bined to resist him, under Benhadad of Damascus. 
He mentions Ahab, and makes him prominent. I 
suppose this state of things interprets the twentieth 
chapter of 1 Kings, where Benhadad and thirty-two 
kings make war upon Ahab to compel him to accept 
Benhadad as the head of the confederacy. Heand his 
advisers consent, in terms that are sufficiently hum- 
ble, but afterward fight rather than submit toa slight 
indignity. Ahab is victorious, but lets himself be 
wheedled out of the fruits of his victory. 

The three years of peace between the two countries 
(1 Kings 22: 1) seem to have been the twentieth and 
twenty-first years of Ahab, and part of his twenty- 
second year. In his twenty-first year the Assyrian 
peril became acute. Ahab associated his son Ahaziah 
with him on the throne. Shalmanezer says that he 
defeated the confederates, but he had to defeat them 
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again and again in subsequent years. In Ahab’s 
twenty-second year Shalmanezer was away at the 
headwaters of the Tigris, and Benhadad and Ahab had 
leisure to fight one another, Ahab was slain in battle. 
Soon afterward his son Ahaziah died and Jehoram 
succeeded. Ahaziah's two years were the seventeenth 
and eighteenth of Jehoshaphat, that is, the twenty- 
first and twenty-second of Ahab, Jehoram'’s first year 
being also the twenty-second of Ahab (1 Kings 22: 51; 
2 Kings 3:1). The incident of the fire from heaven 
belongs to this year, and that of Naboth not many 
ears earlier (2 Kings 1; 1 Kings 21). Many peoples 
invaded Judah (2 Chron. 20), perhaps under Assyrian 
instigation (Psa. 83 : 8). oab revolted (2 Kings 
1:1; 3: 4-27). The fourth year of Jehoram of Is- 
rael, Shalmanezer says that he defeated Benhadad 
and his allies. The fifth year he did the same. The 
same year Jehoram of Judah, the head of the Baalite 
amg there, slew his brothers, and made himself 
ing along with Jehoshaphat (2 Kings 8 : 10; 2 Chron, 
21:4). Elijah was then alive (2 Chron. 21: 12-15), 
but his translation doubtless occurred soon after. 
Throughout these years Elijah and his fellow- 
prophets and their followers are active and render 
distinguished services, though their relations with 
Ahab and his family sometimes become strained. 
Time.—Several years after the flight to Horeb. 
Say goo B.C. biblical, 849 B.C. Assyrian. 
Place.—The road from Bethel to Jericho and across 
the Jordan. For Gilgal, see comments on verse 1. 
Persons.— Elijah, Elisha, the sons of the prophets 
at Bethel and at Jericho. 


Light on P:zzling Passages 


Verse 1.—Eilijah went with Elisha; From the 
time of the revelation at Horeb Elisha had been the 
‘* minister,” the attendant, of Elijah (x Kings 19 : 21). 
Elijah wes peculiar, and had need of some qualified 
person to be with him, and Elisha had given up the 
enjoyment of wealth and luxury in order to perform 
that task. It was not an easy or agreeable task, but 
it was the divinely appointed apprenticeship whereby 
Elisha was prepared to succeed Elijah as the leader 
of the prophets.—From Gilga/: If this was the Gilgal 
in the Jordan valley, we may infer that they made 
the tour of *he places where the communities of the 
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Elijah’s T 
By Alexander 


HE approaching translation of Elijah seems to 
have been known to himself, to Elisha, and to 
the ‘‘sons of the prophets,’ but none of them 

appears to have known that the others knew it. 

ence Elijah tries to persuade Elisha to leave him, 
but does not tell him why, and at each halting-place 
on their journey Elisha is met with the same ques- 
tion as tohis knowledge. We have, then, to conceive 
of that long tramp of these two from Gilgal, up among 
the hills not far from Bethel, down to the steaming 
valley of the Jordan, each with the same unspoken 
thought filling his mind. Little would be said, but 
what thoughts they would have !_ Elijah’s reiterated 
requests to be left alone are in keeping with his soli- 
tariness in life. His stern, self-centered, or rather 
God-centered, character desired no companion at that 
last moment. He had lived alone with Jehovah all 
his days, and he did not shrink from being alone 
with him now. He does not appeee to have known 
the goal of his journey, but, as he had been led step 
by step through, all the past, and had been schooled 
to follow a path of which only the yard before him 
was clear, so it was to be till th: end. First to 
Bethel, then to Jericho, then across Jordan, then to 
some unknown spot in the open cointry or among 
the mountains. So are weall led; biessedif we thus 
follow. 

Elisha’s clinging love and reverem eagerness to 
cleave to the Master to the last are the more pathetic 
because he felt that he must not speak of the reason 
for them. His curt answer to the sons cf the proph- 
ets shows how heavy his heart was, and how it shut 
itself up against their rude and simply curious hand- 
ling. he reason for the Lord’s sending Elijah to 
Bethel and Jericho seems to have been not so much 
that the prophetic schools there might receive part- 
ing counsels (for which the narrative does not leave 
place) as that they might see the prophet for the last 
time. A ‘‘cloud of witnesses" was thus provided, 
not indeed of the actual ascension, but of the attend- 
ant circumstances. 

The scene of the translation was to be on the other 
side Jordan. Why? Was there no spot in Judah or 
Israel sacred enough? Clearly the same purpose of 
paralleling Elijah with Moses, which shaped the man- 
ifestations at Horeb, chose the locality in the same 
land in some lonely raviae or mountain peak of which 
the unknown grave of the lawgiverlay. Where Moses 
died Elijah was to be translated. Andas the Jordan 
had been parted by the passage of the ark, so it was 
now parted by the strong arm of the prophet, smiting 
it with the symbol of his office. 
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sons of the prophets existed. The writer speaks of 
the start from Gilgal, and then omits all but the last 
three stations. 

Verses 2-3.—TZarry here; In their itineration they 
have reached some point in the mountain country 
higher in altitude than Bethel. As when he left his 
servant at Beersheba, years before, Elijah feels the 
impulse which makes him desire to be alone.—/ wi// 
not leave thee: Elisha is a different person to deal 
with from the young man who had consented to be 
left at Beersheba.— Came forth to Elisha: Respect- 
fully presented themselves to their superior.—Said 
to him: Perhaps they addressed Elisha because 
something in Elijah’s appearance prevented their 
addressing him.—Knowest thou that Jehovah will 
take away: Elijah was very feeble, and they judged 
that the end was near.—7o day. Verysoon. Itis not 
necessary to understand the phrase more strictly.— 
J know: He does not need to be told that his years 
of tender ministration are nearly finished. 

Verses 4-7.—The incident repeats itself at each of 
the prophetic communities.—Fifty men... went, 
and stood: They are impressed with the thought 
that this is their last sight of their venerated chief. 
Though they may not minister intimately to him, 
they may at least watch him from afar. 

Verses 8-10.—Smote the waters: The cloud lifts 
from the spirit of the old prophet. Jehovah's Spirit 
is with him, a miracle-working power.—Ask what [ 
shall do for thee, before I be taken: His gloom does 
not return; his love for his faithful friend flames up 
brightly.—A double portion: A very large endow- 
ment.—Of thy spirit: Of the spiritual power with 
which the Spirit of Jehovah has gifted him. Elisha 
will need this, now that he takes up the load which 
Elijah is laying down.—/f thou see me: Elijah is no 
longer morbidly desirous to be alone, but wants his 
friend with him to the last. 

Verse 11.—Chariots of fire: This is the marginal 
translation, and is correct. The word is a collective, 
equivalent to the English ‘‘chariotry.” The picture 
of the translation should be, not that of the prophet 
sitting in a chariot, but of the prophet attended by a 
squadron of chariots. 


AvuBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
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ranslation 
McLaren, D.D. 


His mouth was opened after the crossing, and he 
broke the silence that had weighed on him and Eli- 
sha. He speaks the solemn word at last, ‘‘ before I 
be taken from thee,” and it indicates a loving consid- 
eration for Elisha that he puts forward the latter's 
loss and not his own gain, saying, ‘‘taken from 
thee,” not ‘‘ taken up to God.” e was sure that he 
could give the request, but, when he heard it, his 
certainty became doubt. ‘‘A double portion of thy 
spirit,” of course, means not twice as much as thou 
hast, for no man could leave to his heirs more than 
he had himself, but twice as much as any of the other 
sons of the prophets received; that is, the first-born’s 
portion. 

The bequest of his spirit is the very gift which no 
teacher or prophet can ensure to his disciples. He 
can give them his thoughts, his methods, his distin- 
guishing formulas, but his spirit is precigely what he 
cannot transmit. And hence the successors of the 
greatest teachers tend to become mere parrot-like 
echoes, and every great movement slackens impetus, 
and form takes the place of spirit. 

Contrast Elijah’s ‘‘ Thou hast asked a nard thing,” 
and his ignorance of whether Elisha would receive 
his request with Christ's, “If I depart I will send 
him unto you,” and say by what right Jesus claimed 
a power which the greatest of the apes had to 
disclaim. ‘‘If thou see me when I am taken from 
thee, it shall be so unto thee,’’—-then the translation 
was not a transaction in the sphere of sense, percep- 
tible to an ordinary eye. If the ‘fifty sons of the 
prophets” who saw the crossing of Jordan had been 
there, they would not have seen anything but that 
at one moment there were two men talking, and at 
the next there was but one. Elisha’s capacity to see 
witnessed to his being gifted with the divinely-given 
vision that discerned beaventy things. 

The silence once broken, speech would flow abun- 
dantly ; so ‘‘ they still went on, and talked.” How 
far they went is left vague, for the record desires to 
cover up the site of Elijah’s translation as it does the 
position of Moses’ grave, and for the same reason : 
namely, te prevent superstitious hallowing of it. 

As to the translation itself, it is to be noticed that 
twice in the narrative it is said that he ‘‘ went up by 
a whirlwind into heaven.” The common representa- 
tion that the chariot of fire was the vehicle of Elijah’s 
ascent is not based on the story, but is read into it 
by inference. And it seems to the present writer ex- 
tremely questionable whether that inference is cor- 
rect, in view of the silence of the narrative, the plain 
statement just quoted, the office that zs assigned to 
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the fiery chariot, and Elisha’s exclamation as he saw 


the ascension. The chariot of fire parted them 
both asunder. Did it serve any other purpose? It 
is not said that it did. Elijah was, as it were, sur- 
rounded by a guard of heavenly warriors ; was, as it 
were, enrolled among them. And that being re- 
cetved into the hosts of heaven was the last attesta- 
tion given of the true character of his work. He had 
been a fiery warrior for Jehovah all his days, and 
now it is seen that his name is on the muster roll of 
the heavenly host, and he stands among his peers 
and comrades. Whether the chariot was the vehicle 
of his ascension or not, its chief mission seems to 
have been to ‘‘part them” by thus witnessing to 
what Elijah had been. 

This interpretation of the significance of the ap- 
porcenes of the fiery chariot is made more probable 

y Elisha’'s exclamation, ‘‘ My father, my father, the 
chariots of Israel and the horsemen thereof,”’ which 
it is difficult to understand or to bring into harmony 
with the circumstances, unless we take it as being his 
deeply-moved recognition of what Elijah had really 
been. It would be a very irrelevant and puerile 
speech if he were telling the departing prophet that 
the fiery chariot was ‘‘the chariots of Israel.” That 
the whole exclamation is a description of Elijah and 
his mission is confirmed by the fact that when — 
came to Elisha’s death-bed he repeated the exclama- 
tion, and, weeping, called him, too, ‘‘ the chariots of 
Israel and the horsemen thereof." 

Elijah was swept up in a whirlwind, fit emblem of 
his tempestuous ministry, and needful to lift:a mor- 
tal tothe heaven. Jesus gradually rose, upborne by 
his own power, with extended arms in the act of 
dropping gentle Benedictions on his friends. He 
needed no extraneous power to bear him back to his 
‘‘own calm home, his habitation from eternity.” 
Elijah did not sleep, but was changed. Jesus died 
and rose and ascended, that he might be the fore- 
runner both of them who sleep and of them who shall 
be changed. Elijah ascended and ceased to influ- 
ence men ; Jesus ascended that from his throne he 
might shed forth his spirit, and work more mightily 
than ever in the world. Elijah was sent to do a lim- 
ited work, and was taken to Ged when it was finished. 
Jesus has said, ‘‘I came out from the Father and 
am come into the world: again, I leave the world, 
and go unto the Father.” 

MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 
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The Master may have many routes by which he 
brings his servants into rest. 





Ever used Smith's Temperance Responsive Exer- 
cises in your school? Four of them, one for each 
guarter. Begin with the first, or goon from the last 
one you used. Lach $1 a hundred. 
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oti Seating 
| iental Lesson-Lights 
mr —---- By Mrs. Ghosn-el-Howie — — 
‘* A S JEHOVAH Livetu.”—The Oriental habit of 
A uttering oaths is not changed, but the form 
is. ‘‘ As Jehovah liveth,” literally rendered, is 
‘living is Jehovah.” Now they say be Haach Allah 
(Truth is God), Truth is Mar Yusuf, St. Mary, etc. 
If addressing a superior or a prince, they swear by 
his head: ‘‘ by the life of thy head."" Equals among 
themselves establish the truth of their statements 
thus: ‘‘by the life of thy bridegrooms”’ (thy sons), 
or ‘' by the life of my sons,” of mine eyes, etc. Fre- 
quently they swear by the various saints. Muhammad- 
ans adhere to Allah and ‘‘Say-id-nah Mahommet.” 
This habit of multiplying oaths on important and 
unimportant occasions, condemned in the New Tes- 
tament (Matt. 5 + 34-36; Jas. 5 : 12), may be expected 
to give way, since the republication of the Bible im 
the East, begun last century, is now an established 
fact and a living force. 

‘* KNOWEST THOU THAT JEHOVAH WILL TAKE Away 
THY MASTER FROM THY Heap To-Day ?”—*‘‘ May God 
continue thee upon our heads” is one of the cour- 
tesies (it may be a heartfelt prayer) which Easterns 
address to their spiritual advisers. Courtesy or hearty 
good will impels some of my neighbevs to show them- 
selves friendly and well-wishers, by saying to me, 
‘*May God continue thy husband upon thy head.” 
Should a widow emg none any one, she will be taunted 
(often) with ‘‘is her husband upon her head?” By 
this is understood that she has no counsellor or guide 
to govern her aright. She is therefore loose, or wild, 
or lawless, and no one need be astonished at her mis- 
doings. ‘* Will‘ttake thy master from Oy head " evi- 
dently means ‘‘ You are to be deprived of all that 
your master is to you,” 

**Ask WHat I SHALL Do For Tues.” —A town band 
lately played in honor of ovr district governor, who 
happens to be a hereditary prince, They pleased 
him much, but a member of the band ded to 
his musical accomplishments athletic performances. 
With evident pleasure His Highness said to the 
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clever man, ‘‘ Ask what I shall do for thee? What 
dost thou want?” ‘‘ The clearness of thy will,” re- 
plied Kabalan (‘‘ My end in view is thy continued pleas- 
ure”). The prince repeated his question the second 
and third times. We thought, ‘‘ Now is Kabalan’s 
chance, and he will ask a government position for 
himself.” He needed it and he was fit for it. But, 
with subdued and yet dignified tone, he said, ‘* The 
release of thy Highness’ slave Daoud, now in the 
jail.” The prisoner was released. At first the scene 
reminded me of Mark 6: 22, but now I am thinking 
that the wise and noble spirit of Solomon (1 Kings 
3: 9) and Elisha (2 Kings 2 : 9) is not wholly banished 
from the East yet. 
Suweir, Mt. LEBANON, SyRIA. 
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Good servants make good successors. 
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The Lesson in Every-Day Life 
By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


HEN /ehovah would take up Elijah by a 
whirlwind into heaven... Elijahwent with 
Elisha from Gilgal(y.1). Nothing is so won- 

derful as the timing of things together. If a clock 
lock in a bank safe opens at just the minute when the 
cashier wants to get in, every morning in the year, it 
is evident that this juxtaposition of events has been 
previously arranged by some designing mind. Butall 
nature is full of such tuning and timing of a. 
Why not ascribe these correspondences to God? Do 
you call them accidents? Well, accident is only 
unforeseen order. God, who arranged to translate 
Elijah, evidently put the impulse into his heart to go 
from Gilgal to where he was needed, just as when the 
pollen needs to be carried to fertilize the flowers He 
impels the bees to go and bring it. Perhaps nothing 
does so much to make life seem sacred as the belief 
that such wonderful coincidences are divine provi- 
dences. Cherish those mysterious impulses to go 
where you are called, for they may mean some won- 
derful translation. You may meet God there. 

Twill not leave thee(v. 2). In that phrase rings 
the keynote of alltrue friendships. ‘‘I will not leave 
thee!” False friends desert each other when the 
pinch comes; true ones stand by. Who wants a fair- 
weather friend ?.. But who is not one? Contemplate 
Ruth and Elisha, ‘‘ Entreat me not to leave thee, 
and to return from following after thee ; for whither 
thou goest, I will go; and where thou lodgest, I will 
lodge ; thy people shall be my people, and thy God 
my ‘'God,” said the former. ‘' As thy soul liveth, I 
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will not leave thee,” said the latter. Can you sol- 
emnly affirm with Sir Thomas Browne, ‘‘ I have loved 
my friends as I do virtue, niy soul, and God?” 

Yea, [ know it: hold ye your peace (v. 3). In 
those words there is a note of sublimity. Elisha felt 
the shadows gathering around his friend. A calam- 
ity was vibrating in the air. A tragedy was impend- 
ing. His soul-was quivering to it as a magnetic 
needle quivers in an invisible current of electricity. 
But he went resolutely forward. With set teeth and 
knotted muscles and inflexible will he pressed into 
the gathering gloom. His old companions tried to 
detain ving A he pushed them aside. ‘‘ Hold ye 
your peace,!"" he cried. He went forward like a hero 
devoted to friendship and to God. And, expecting 
to share the disaster of his friend, he had the inde- 
scribable felicity of beholding his translation. 

Ask what I shall do for thee (v. 9). Whata 
chord of tenderness vibrates in that quiet request ? 
There is no need to ask whether Elijah appreciated 
the devotion of Elisha. The gratitude and joy of his 

eat heart are in every syllable of those words. He 

new that he stood upon the brink of some deep ex- 
perience, the nature of which he could only conjec- 
ture. He was poor, Perhaps he was about to die. 
But he could not leave this loyal friend without lav- 
ishing on him some expression of his love. What 
form should it take ? e leaves it to that devoted 
companion. ‘‘ Tell me, my dear and faithful friend, 
what can I do to show my love!” All true affection 
seeks manifestation in service. What can I do? is 
the question forever upon the lips of love. 

Let a double portion of thy spirit be upon me (v. 

9). Compare that magnificent hunger of the young 
SS. soul with the greed of a horde of hungry 

eirs hovering like vultures around the deathbed of 
a millionaire! What he wanted was the virtues of 
his friend. He was seized with an irresistible desire 
to possess those glorious characteristics of devotion 
to duty, one ge in danger, loyalty to God, ‘This is 
the longing of all noble souls, to catch and retain 
something of the spirit of heroes and saints. And it 
is possible. The odors of the roses linger in our gar- 
ments when we leave the garden; and so do the 
graces of the prophets linger in our souls when eer 
are caught away from us in a rapture. Little Bill 
talks and acts like every last companion with whom 
he spends a holiday. Into his receptive and impres- 
sionable nature something of their. spirits has 
passed and stayed. Ah! If he can only catch some- 
thing of the gentleness of Jesus, something of the 
grandeur of Elijah ! 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, 
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A good heart always leaves a goodly heritage. 
‘—e 


ate the Lesson 


By Louis Albert Banks, D.D. 


Enoch’s Walk With God 


E WAS not ; for God took him (Golden Text). 
A little girl was once talking with another 
little girl about Enoch. The second little girl 
had never heard of him, and so the first, who was 
rich in Bible stories told her by her mother, made up 
a version of the story of Enoch, which has a very 
beautiful suggestion in it. Said the little girl to her 
friend: ‘‘God was accustomed to take walks with 
Enoch, and one day they went farther than usual, 
and God said, ‘Enoch, you are a long way from 
home ; better come in and stay with me.’ So he 
went, and has stayed there ever since.” I think that 
is a better way of putting it than many older theo- 
logians would have thought of. 


Heaven the Natural Home of the Good 

Jehovah would take up Elijah by a whirlwind 
into heaven (v. 1). A story is told of an old Scottish 
woman who was asked by her minister to test her,— 
so = was her love for the Master, so sure was she 
of his goodness : ** But, Jenny, woman, suppose at 
the last, after all, your Lord should let you see to 
hell?” ‘* Ah, weel,” she said, ‘‘be it as it pleases 
him ; he will lose mair than me.” Goodness has a 
claim upon God. Heaven's gates stand wide open 
for the good. The current of a good man’s life flows 
heavenward by natural attraction. Elijah would 
not have been at home anywhere else but in heaven. 
The spirit of heaven must begin with us here. 


The Value of Persistence 

And he said, As Jehovah liveth, and as thy soul 
liveth, Iwill not leave thee. And they two went 
on (v. 6). A man was admitted to this country last 
year who had been twice turned back by the immi- 
gration commissioners. He first came early in the 
year, but on examination it was found that the 
thumb of his left hand had been amputated. As it 
was thought he might become a public charge, he 
was sent back to his home. In November of that 
same year he presented himself again, having been 
in correspondence with a fellow-countryman resident 


in Philadelphia, who was able to give a guarantee 
that the country would not incur expense by admit- 
ting him. Through some informality the commis- 
sioners rejected the guarantee, and again sent the 
would-be citizen back to Austria. Still later, arrange- 
ments were made through the Austrian consul for 
the acceptance of a bond of indemnity, and the per- 
sistent man finally took the first step toward becom- 
ing a citizen of the United States. What a blessed 
thing it would be for multitudes of men if they were 
as determined to enter the kingdom of Christ as this 
man was to become an American citizen, or as Elisha 
was to obtain a double portion of the spirit of Elijah. 


Christian Confidence 

As they still went on, and talked,... there ap- 
peared a chariot of fire,and horses of fire,... and 
Elijah went up by a whirlwind into heaven (vy. 11). 
One of the strangest propositions to save Galveston, 
Texas, from future hurricanes came from France. 
An artillery expert, who claims to have side-tracked 
hailstorms and brought rain during droughts, by 
artillery discharges, came forward with a plan to 
erect a battery close to Galveston. He said the ter- 
rible storm which devastated the city and shocked 
the whole world a few years since could have been 
rendered harmless if artillery had been used against 
it as soon as it made its appearance. He would re- 
build Galveston as before, and permanently maintain 
there a battery, with hurricane experts on the lookout 
dayand night. If a West-Indian cyclone approached, 
he would fire at it, and, he says, break its back. 
However that might turn out, we may be sure that 
there is power in such faith in God as is possessed 
by men like Elijah and multitudes of men now living, 
to break the back of the very worst storm of grief or 
trouble that threatens them. With such faith, we 
may walk calmly on, as did Elijah, talking with our 
friends, doing the work we have to do, until God’s 
chariot comes to take us home. 

New York City. 

z 


Farewells of faith give foresight of meeting. 
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The Lesson in Outline 


By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 
** Who is the Lord God of Elijah ?"’ 


1. A God Guiding Men: 

Jehovah hath sent... Bethe.,... Jericho, ... Jordan (2, 

4, 6). 

Will counsel thee... mine eye upon thee (Psa. 32 : 8). 
He will direct thy paths (Prov. 3 : 6). 
Thine ears shall hear a word (Isa. 30: 21). 
2. A God Revealing Knowledge : 

Knowest thou? ... 1 know it (3, 5). 
Unto you it is given to know (Matt. 13: 11). 
The Holy Spirit. . . shall teach you (John 14 : 26). 
He shall guide you into all the truth (John 16 : 13). 
3. A God Imparting Power : 

Smote the waters... they were divided (8). 
Have faith . . . nothing shall be impossible (Matt. 17 : 20). 
All things are possible . . . believeth (Mark 9 : 23). 
Greater works than these shall he do (John 14: 12). 
4. A God Answering Prayer : 

Ask what I shall do for thee (9). 

His ears are open unto their cry (Psa. 34 : 15). 


Open thy mouth wide. . . will fill it (Psa. 81; 10). 
Before they call, I will answer (Isa. 65 : 24). 
gs. A God Giving Victory : 

Elijah went up... into heaven (11). 


He hath swallowed up death for ever (Isa. 25 : 8). 
O death, where is thy victory ? (1 Cor. 15 : 55-57.) 
Christ Jesus, who abolished death (2 Tim. 1 : 10). 
Bring to nought him . . . power of death (Heb. 2: 14, 15). 


5 4 


They who have run on God's errands shall be 
carried in his chariots. 


“<i 
Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 


(Furnished by the Internationai Bible Reading Association.) 


Monday.—2 Kings 2:1-1r... 
Tuesday.—Heb. 11:1-6...... 
Wednesday.—Deut. 34: 1-9 .... .. . . Death of Moses 
Thursday.—John 16: 1-14 . . . . The Holy Spirit promised 
Friday.—Rom. 8:9-17. ..... The Spirit's power 
Saturday.—2 Tim. 4:1-8. . wre es 

Sunday.—1 Thess. 4:9 18 . . Ever with the Lord 


Elijah taken up into heaven 
‘ee . Enoch translated 


% 


They who have been led in life by the lodestone of 
heaven are lifted by it in death. 


a ad 


Hints for the Superintendent 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


Have perfect order before you begin the exercises of the 
school. To this end have the doors shut as soon as the 
signal for order is given, and ke p them shut during your 
devotional service. If this service is long, open the doors 
once or twice during the service, and while late comers 
are going to their seats do nothing. When all is quiet, go 
on with your devotional exercises. If you have no vesti- 
bule in which late comers can stand, leit them into the 
room, but have them take seats assigned for late comers, 
and have them sit there until the signal is given to allow 
them to go to their classes. Of course, before you adopt 
any such plan as that given above, discuss the matter in 
teachers’-meeting, and have an understanding as to the 


plan proposed. 


EVIEW.—Have on the board before you begin 
the review the words, How You Die, Live. 
What did Jezebel wish to doto Elijah? Did Eli- 

jah himself wish at one time to die? Did God propose 
that his prophet should ever die? As it came near 





NOT | BUT 
HOW YOU 
DIE | LIVE 


THAT COUNTS 











the time for Elijah to be called home, to what city 
did he go? Bethel. Now ask some teacher to tell 
the story as far as to the crossing of the Jordan. 
Now ask the school, What miracle did the prophet 
work at the crossing of the Jordan? As the two 
rophets went on, what request did Elisha make of 
Elijah ? Suddenly what great — appeared? How 
was God's great prophet parted from his friend ? 
Now turn and ask, How did John the Baptist die ? 
He was beheaded. Was his soul taken to heaven ? 
Ask how others of the martyrs, like Stephen, died ? 
So our death does not make as much difference as do 
our lives. Now put on the board the rest of the 
words indicated above. Yes, we may all have the 
same reward that came to Elijah, even though our 
death be obscure and painful. It is not how I die, 
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but how I live, that makes the great difference in 
eternity. 
New York Ciry. 

+4 


The harvest can only be estimated at Home. 





ies Ever used Smith’s Temperance Responsive Exer- 
cises in your school? Four of them, one for each 
quarter. Begin with the first, or go on from the last 
one you used. Each $1 a hundred. 
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Hymns and Psalms for This Lesson 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ‘‘ Bible Songs.’’) 


**Hark! hark! my soul."’ 

** Brief life is here our portion."’ 
**T heard the voice of Jesus say."’ 
** Ye servants of the Lord.” 

‘* There is a land of pure delight."’ 
** I'm but a stranger here."’ 

‘** Forever with the Lord."’ 

** Work, for the night is coming."’ 


Psalm 16 : 7-11. 
(17 :6-10. 24 I-4.) 

Psalm 17 : 6-8, 15. 
(18 :4,5,7- 27:6, 7,34.) 
Psalm 61 : 1-8. 

(80:3, 4. I2r:3, 4.) 
Psalm 84: I-12. 

(115: 1-6. 170: 1-5.) 
Psalm 91 : 14-16. 
(124:10,11. 184: 10,11.) 
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For the Primary Teacher 


By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


General Thought: The Lord, our God, is King. 
Seek ye the Lord. 

Lesson Story: Elijah’s Work Was Done, so God 
Took Him, in Glory, to Heaven. 

Lesson Teaching : God Has a Place in Heaven for 
All Who Love and Serve Him. 


INTRODUCTION, 


In the king’s garden were beautiful plants, which 
the old gardener tended very carefully. He loved 
to cut great bunches of flowers for the king’s house. 
There was one rare plant with only one beautiful 
flower, which he intended to carry to the king on his 
birthday. That very morning it was gone, The 

ardener was very angry, and went to tell the king 
Sow somebody had stolen it, when the king said, ** It 
is not there, because I took it myself as I walked 
early through the garden.” Was the gardener angry 
any more ? 

Sometimes the Lord our king comes to earth, and 
takes a beautiful life to his heavenly home. Should 
people feel angry ? No; life belongs to him. 

Several little children were crying because their 
baby brother had died. Their mother felt very sad, 
too, but she gathered the children about her, and 
said, ‘‘Our baby is not here with us in our home, 
because God has taken him to a beautiful home in 
heaven.” When mother told them more about the 
heavenly Father's love and care, the children felt 
comforted, and all sang softly together : 


‘* Safe in the arms of Jesus, 
Safe on his gentle breast.’’ 


People cannot live here always. God will ye | 
come for each one, but nobody knows when he will 
come. Sometimes he calls the grandparents or the 
baby ; sometimes a father or mother or a child about 
your size. If we love and follow him while we live, 
we need not be afraid to die. 


REVIEW. 


For several weeks we have followed the journey of 
God's prophet ? To-day we come to the end,— 
such a glorious end! (With the map, review briefly 
the previous incidents.) You remember Elijah’s home 
in Gilead, the message to Ahab, God's care at the 
brook and in the widow's home, the meeting with 
Obadiah and Ahab, the altar on Carmel, the rain and 
the run to Jezreel, the flight from Jezebel, God's care 
under the tree, his power and the still small voice at 
Horeb, the return journey, and meeting with his new 
friend and helper, Elisha. 





LESSON, 


From that time these two friends traveled and 
worked together. (Write their names.) Elijah was 
growing old, but Elisha was younger. 

They sometimes visited the schools of the prophets, 
which Samuel had started long before. G still 
sent messages to the kings by Elijah. (Relate his 
sudden appearance before Ahab concerning Naboth’'s 
vineyard, also the unexpected meeting with the mes- 
sengers from Ahab's son.) Once again they started 
to visit the schools. (Read the rhythmical repetition 
of questions and answers as they traveled from Gil- 

al to Bethel, Bethel to Jericho, and Jericho to the 
Jorden. Indicate the journey on your map.) Only 
the Jordan separated Elijah from his homeland. 
(Show the beautiful Times picture of the Jordan.) 
They were near where the children of Israel had 
crossed long before. Just across was the mountain 
where Moses stood to view the promised land. As 
Elijah and Elisha stood by the Jordan, fifty men 
from the school at Jericho stood afar off and watched 
them. How surprised they must have been to see 
Elijah wrap his mantle together, and strike the 
waters, which divided, and the two friends passed 
over! Soon Elijah said, ‘‘ Ask what I shall do for 
thee,” etc. Elisha knew that Elijah would leave him 
that very day ; he knew that he had no money nor 
land nor anything of that kind, but he had something 
better ; so Elisha said (v. 9), Elijah answered (v. 10). 
Can you imagine how Elisha watched and listened 


to every word? While thcy talked, there appeared 
the chariot and horses cf fire, and Elijah was carried 
by a whirlwind into heaven. Wasn't it beautiful ? 
Just like the glory-clouds we sometimes see at sun- 
set. Wasn't it beautiful? Not to be sick nor to 
suffer at all? Do you think Elisha saw him go? In- 
deed he did, for he called, ‘‘ My father, my father, the 
chariots of Israel and the horsemen thereof.” He 




















picked up Elijah’s mantle, which had fallen. (The 
picture-roll shows him holding the mantle as he 
stands watching. Picture rolls are published by the 
Providence (R. I.) Lithograph Co., but should be 
ordered of your own denominational publishing 
house.) So Elijah was taken and Elisha left alone. 
‘* He was not [there]; for God took him.’’ (Place 
in the outline.) 

It makes us think of another time, when Jesus and 
his disciples were talking on the Mount of Olives: 
‘* While he blessed them,” ‘tas they were looking, 
he was taken up; and a cloud received him out of 
their sight.” 

Ahab and Jezebel had many beautiful things in 
this life, but a terrible death ; Elijah had a hard 
time and few things here, but was carried right to 

lory. He was always remembered, and for hun- 
rods of years, whenever a faithful prophet or teacher 

ppeared, like John the Baptist, some people said, 
‘*It must be Elijah.” Just once, during Jesus’ life, 
God sent Elijah, with Moses, to talk to Jesus on the 
mountain, which was covered with glorious clouds. 

We do not know when nor how God will come for 
us, but we do know that a beautiful home is ready 
for all who love him. 

Sing, with the children : 


‘* In that beautiful place He has gone to prepare 
For all who are washed and forgiven, 
And many dear children are gathering there, 
For of such is the kingdom of heaven.’’ 


or the solo from Gospel Hymns would make an ap- 
propriate closing : 


** T know not the hour when my Lord will come 
To take me away to his own dear home ; 
But I know that his presence will lighten the gloom, 
And that will be g/ory for me.’’ 


Peoria, ILL. 


<_o 
The Young Folks’ Class 


By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


WICE after the last lesson Elijah appears, first 
to rebuke Ahab for his plot against Naboth 
(1 Kings 21), and again to rebuke Ahab’s son, 
Ahaziah, for inquiring of the Baal god concerning 
the issue of the accident by which he lost his life 
(2 Kings 1). You can only take time to mention 
these events. The final act in the drama of Elijah 
is the fitting end of the man who stood always before 
Jehovah to execute his will, whose rebukes and 
warnings were rejected by king and people. Note 
that the reform of Israel after the slaughter of the 
Baal prophets was only temporary. King Ahaziah 
imitated the idolatry of his father and mother (1 Kings 
22 : §2, 53). 
It is consonant with the whole movement of the 
story that Elijah should be caught 7 into heaven 
by a whirlwind with a chariot and horses of fire. 
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The lightning from the skies seemed to wait on him, 
It descended at his call on Mount Carmel. It re- 
vealed the ways of Jehovah to him on Mount Horeb. 
It was his weapon against the soldiers sent by Aha- 
ziah to capture him. But you will not choose this 
single fact as the theme of the lesson. You cannot 
treat it as applied to other iives. Your pupils will be 
more interested in the meaning for our time of Eli- 
jah’s choice of his successor, and transference to him 
of his prophetic mission. It seems unfortunate for 
teachers of the younger classes to have divided this 
subject into two parts, and to have separated them 
by two intervening lessons. We leave off in the 
midst of one of the most dramatic-pictured events in 
the Bible, to resume consideration of it October 2. 
The best way to treat it under these conditions seems 
to be to point out the lessons in this first part to-day, 
and to conclude the subject at the beginning of the 
next quarter. To-day we emphasize : 

The Young Prophet’s Loyalty to the Older One. 
The two men were unlike. Elijah had lived alone in 
the desert, was rough in manners and dress. Elisha 
was a courteous youth of the town. Elijah was a 
stern foe of the king, a sarcastic critic of society. 
Elisha was a kindly young gentleman, with many 
friends. Yet Elisha was a loyal servant of his mas- 
ter from the hour when he was summoned to follow 
him. Years after that, as Elijah’s life drew near its 
close, following his old instinct of loneliness, he re- 
ang begged the young man to leave him. But 

lisha persisted in remaining with him oe 2, 4, 6). 
If the old man had had his way, he would have gone 
to his end alone, and his successor would, perhaps, 
have formed his own school of prophets, and tie be 
would have caused Israel to divide into opposing 
churches, each claiming to know the will of Jehovah. 
It required both wisdom and grace for Elisha to take 
up his own work with due reverence for the man who 
had laid the foundation for it, and with right appre- 
ciation of present conditions, 


Impress on your young pupils the need of this 
grace and wisdom now. Changes are taking place 
in the beliefs, habits, customs, and methods of Chris- 
tian work of disciples of Christ. Different views of 
the Bible and its teachings, of the places of women 
in the church, of ways 1n which the church may best 
be organized for service, are subjects of earnest dis- 
cussion. On one hand is danger that older Chris- 
tians will resist with bitterness movements directed 
by the Spirit of God; on the other, that younger 
ones, who advocate new views and methods, may 
become arrogant and irreverent. Separation of the 
younger from the older in Christian Endeavor and 
similar societies for young people has perils as well 
as advantages. Tell the coming Elishas in your 
class that if they would have the power that their 

redecessors had with God, they should say to the 
lijahs, ‘‘ As Jehovah liveth, and as thy soul liveth, 
I will not leave thee.” 

The Young Prophet’s Request of the Older One. 
It was hard for Elijah to invite Elisha to ask some- 
thing of him at that time. It was hard for him to 
grant what Elisha asked (v. 10). But the offer and 
the request sealed the succession. The one bound 
the young man to the older as a father, and the 
other secured to the young prophet the portion of a 
first-born son. 

If you were teaching elderly men and women, you 
might show them that even the wisest and most de- 
voted leaders cannot always keep the affairs of the 
kingdom of God in their own hands, It is a gracious 
experience for those in the autumn of life to learn 
how to welcome and train and trust new workers. 
Their sincerity being assured, we should prove faith- 
less if we did not expect the Holy Spirit to guide 
them as he has guided us. But your pupils are on 
the threshold of public service as Christians. You 
will therefore urge those who are going to be officers 
and teachers in the church and Sunday-school, and 
leaders of public opinion, not to seek to copy the 
methods of the old, but to possess in larger measure 
the spirit which God has bestowed on them. Then 
each will trust the other without suspicion or reserve. 

The Parting of the Older from the Younger Prophet. 
The last act of Elijah was to survey with his succes- 
sor the field of his mission. Elijah had been solitary, 
independent, apparently seeking no connection with 
prophetic schools. He had felt as though he were 
the only prophet of Jehovah, even after he had just 
heard of many other prophets saved from Jezebel’s 
persecution (comp. 1 Kings 18 : 13 with 19: 14). But 
now he commended Elisha to fellowship and sympa- 
thy with others. Picture the two men visiting the 
diferent schools at Gilgal (comp. v. 1 with 4 : 38), at 
Bethel, and at Jericho, the young prophets in two 
places expressing their sad conviction that the end 
of their at master’s career was at hand; and 
then at the Jordan, which they crossed while the 
prophetic school of Jericho was watching them from 
a distant hill. At last, as the older prophet and the 
young one were talking of the work which must be 
done, and of the ways to do it, and establish the rule 
of Jehovah over Israel, the end came suddenly. Eli- 
jah disappeared in a whirlwind with lightning as by 
chariots and horses of fire, and the young man found 
himself alone with his life-task before him. 

Boston, 
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LESSON FOR SEPTEMBER II 


1 i |In the nature of the case wherein lay | full of harmony. The curse of Eden 
For the Senior Bible Class Elijah’s strength? (4.) Did he need will be done away. That curse was not 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. | Successors in order to bring his work to | work. It was the strain and sweat and 

weariness of work. In heaven we shall | 
3. Ahab Rebuked. (5.) Was Ahab’s | ‘‘ work for an age at a sitting and never | 
quick repentance an indication of his re- grow tired at al 


a completion ? 
Elijah’s Last Days 
I. Tue GENERAL PREPARATION (1 Kings 
20 to 2 Kings 2: 11). 
[For each member of the Bible class.] 

There is no chronological setting to | the most contempt ? 
the stories about Elijah, and in conse- 4. Ahaziah Denounced. (7.) Was the 
uence the reader can only conjecture | sharp intolerance expressed by the aged 
the relative plan or order of details. | prophet regarding Ahaziah’s action un- 
The remaining chapters of 1 Kings are | called for ? 

full of interest and profit, but they relate 5. Elijah’s Translation. (8.) Can a 
only one more incident regarding the | reason be given for his sudden and mys- 
great prophet. A citizen of Jezreel, | terious departure ? 

Naboth, owned a vineyard which ad- 6. His Character. (9.) What were 
joined the palace of Ahab, who desired | his elements of strength? (10.) What 
to secure it. It was ancestral property, | was his permanent place in religious 
and Naboth was unwilling to part with | history? 

it. Led on by Jezebel, in whose land , : 

no subject would thus brave his king's |.,SOME Lxaie Tuovours. 
displeasure, Ahab procured the death of a ~ leader.) 

Naboth. He then hastened to seize the | [he world can never be without proph- 
coveted possession. But at the very | ets of judgment so long as its moral 
gateway stood the prophet as accuser, | cense is outraged. 

warning him that he had sold his soul | 4 prophet of fire stands for purifica- 
for a contemptible price. Ahab hum- | tion and enlightenment. 

bled himself and showed signs of sin- Y Saneenand 

cere repentance, but could not thereby ALE UNIVERSITY. 
avert the doom which arm 4 poenes = z 
dynasty. The deliberate disregard o : 3 , 
hereditary rights his people could not Faithful labor wins fadeless life. 
condone. Ahab had sealed the fate of 
his own family, and invited the revolu- 
tion under Jehu. 

How long the prophet lived it is im- 
possible to declare. . Likely enough Eli- 
sha ‘*poured water on his hands” (2 
Kings 3: 11) for about ten years. Eli- 
jah was one who courted solitude, ap- 
pearing only when needed. He is said 
to have made one characteristic appear- 
ance to the messengers of the weak and 
ill-fated Ahaziah, who reigned two years 
only. Misfortune and humiliation were 
the constant lot of this successor of Ahab, 
but they were paralleled by his callous 
apostasy. When he sought the oracle 
of Ekron, Elijah-again came forward 27-30). 
with a stern message of judgment. TuEs.—The home of the saints (Isa. 51: 

The great prophet’s death was as full 9-11). 
of mystery as his life. _Like Enoch, he |. | WED.—For the pure only (Rev. 7 : 13-17). 
‘*was not; for God took him.”’ He left THURS.—Our treasures there (Matt. 6: 
behind him a worthy successor, not | 
twice as great, but his true ‘‘ first-born,” 
the wielder of his authoritative leader- 
ship among those who were loyal to Je- | 


sponsiveness to moral appeals? (6.) | 
hich party of all who shared in the | 








The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 





September 11, 1904. Topic: What the 
Bible Teaches About Heaven 
(John 14: 1-3). 








Daily Readings for Preceding Week 
MON.—Is God's habitation (1 Kings 8: 


19-21). 

FRI.—A place of blessedness (Matt. 25: 
4-40), 

SaT.—Beyond description (1 Cor. 2 : 6-10). 








transaction regarding Naboth excites | children. We may be sure of that be- 
cause so many little children die. And 
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Heaven will be a great place for little 





esus said the kingdom of heaven was | 
made up of little children. It is sweet | 
to think of the little ones there. Chil- 

dren who had no place to play here will 

have the fair fields of Paradise to play 
in there. Children who never looked 

upon the beauties of the world here will 
see the glories of that country with far | 
beholding eyes. Children cursed with 
disease and deformity here, often the 
result of ancestral sins, will be all pure 
and well there. 


} 


** Around the throne of God in heaven 
Thousands of children stand, 
Children whose sins are all forgiven, 
Singing, Glory, glory, glory be to God 
” 


on high 


And sin and falsehood will not be | 
there. Heaven is as glorious for what | 
it is not as for what it is. Nothing un- | 
clean will be tolerated there. No one 
need fear any accident or evil or harm 
for himself or for a friend. Thechildren | 
may run about the streets. If we would | 
some day be found there, we must let 
the Lord of that city, who is still here 
making men and women ready for it, 
cleanse us from falsehood and all un- 
cleanness. For 


** Beyond our sight a city four-square lieth, 
Above the clouds and fogs and mists of 
earth ; 
And none but souls that Jesus purifieth 
Shall taste its joys or hear its holy 
mirth,’’ 


And we shall rejoin there all of those 
who have trusted in _ and have 
gone before. Do we desire to be with 
them again? 

< 

And even now in this world, as Milton 

says, 


‘The mind is its own place, and in itself 
Can make a heaven of hell, a hell of 
heaven.”’ 





hovah. 
Elijah was a truly great personality. | Whatis heaven like asa place? 

His wer lay in the very simplicity of | What traits make the heavenly state ? 

his faith, ‘‘ Jehovah before whom What are the Bible directions for reaching 
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The Times 
Reprints 


Many articles or series of articles appearing 
in The Sunday School Times make such an 
impression that they are called for in pamphlet 
form. Such articles are always practical and 
suggestive, just the kind you would like to hand 
to a friend who seeks light on any of the sub- 
jects included in the reprints. A list of the 
more important is here given. 


TEMPERANCE LEAFLETS 











Needs Only a Little Thinking 





I 
stand ” was his favorite phrase, and he heaven ? 
ever lived in its spirit, heroically. Stern : : 
and rugged, he could be also gentle and — " It is gah vine. "ts bat 
helpful. Such a one as he was needed that is the only right way for us 


to impress himself on Israel as Jeho-| to conceive it. Of course there is no 
vah’s champion. Perhaps more than space or time with God, and so what we 


any other one, except Moses, he domi- | ¢a]] now a place will be somethin 
c : : g very 
nated the minds of those of after ages. different from our material cities or 


Men hoped that more such unselfish re- | homes ; but what we mean when we 


formers might appear to bring about | sneak or think of our own homes and 
better conditions. | towns accurately represents to us the 
Il. Rererence LiTerTaure. | reality of heaven. 

Note by the Editor.— Professor Sanders has pre- 


% 
pared a leaflet naming useful books bearing on the P P 
Old Testament studies of the last six months of The best and truest idea of heaven is 


1904, and containing also practical suggestions on | given by Jesus’ description of it as ‘‘Our 
the conduct of a Senior Bible Class. hile only | Father’s House.” It is the home of the 
the Bible and The Sunday School Times are neces- | f i] f God P All of : 
sary to follow these Senior Bible Class outlines, the | amily Of (rod, of us have been in 
advantage of a judicious reading in a few carefully | true Christian homes where all is love, 
selected books bearing on the passages under study | where distrust and suspicion and un- 
can hardly be overestimated. The leaflet will be kind d jeal d 1 
ef ~ S wea —— by the Publishers, 1031 + ~ tg an "eliean’ tan rca 
alnut Street, iladelphia, o not come, where e children run 
Milligan, ‘“ Life and Times of Elijah” | #bout in freedom and innocence, and 
(419-131), discusses the character and | yet in —— — where the 
sack a6 apenas. Erueren, * Wet |e] Soccions and. jog, Seem.ta toe 
Sages 0 e istorians (199-201), ves P ’ 
a Sine dioetietee. %S0 kao. evening all gather to talk together as 
Jewish Church” (II, pp. 266-269, 272- only those can talk whose hearts are as 
276), and Strachan in Flastings’ Bible | One heart. Now all this is only the 
Dictionary (I, 689), are very suggestive. faintest symbol of what heaven will be. 
Kent, ‘Divided Kingdom” (88 53-54. | ee shall = with our Father, and 
59), puts Elijah's work tersely but in aq | Hall live in perfect love. 
telling way. Every history is worth z 


consulting regarding Elijah. We shall know one another there. 


III. Questions ror Stupy AnD Dits-/| And be busy there about the business of 
CUSSION. our Father. These points have often 

To be allotted in advance, by the leader, for care- | distressed some hearts. But we shall 
ful consideration, to members of the class.] | be ourselves, and, looking upon the 
1. Elijah’s Continued Mysterious- | King’s face, we shall do him service. 
ness. (1%.) During the decade or so/| We shall not be a host of undistinguish- 
which remained of his life how often is | able spirits, playing on spirit harps and 
Elijah recorded as appearing? (2.) At singing. Heaven will be full of praise, 
what sort of crises did he appear ? | but work itself will be praise there. The 
2. The Limitations of his Work. (3.)' commonest activities of heaven will be 





| The food of childhood often decides 

whether one is to grow up well nourished 
and healthy, or weak and sickly from 
| improper food. 

It’s just as easy to be one as the other, 
provided we get a proper start. ; 

A wise physician, like the Denver Doc- 
tor who knew about food, can accomplish 
wonders, provided the patient is willing 
to help and will eat only proper food. 

Speaking of this case the mother said 
her little four-year-old boy was suffering 
from a peculiar derangement of the stom- 
ach, liver, and kidneys, and his feet 
became so swollen he couldn't take a step. 
‘* We called a doctor who said at once we 
must be very careful as to his diet, as 
improper food was the only cause of his 
sickness. Sugar especially, he forbid. 

**So the doctor made up a diet, and 
the principal food he prescribed was 
y some phone and the boy, who was very 

on 


tor explained that the sweet in Grape- 





but is the natural sweet of the grains). 

| ‘*We saw big improvement inside a 
| few days, and now Grape-Nuts are al- 
| most his only food, and he is once more 


a healthy, happy, rosy-cheeked young- | 


ster with every prospect to grow up into 
a strong, healthy man.” Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 


| Thesweet in Grape-Nuts isthe Nature- 


| sweet known as Post Sugar, not digested 
in the liver like ordinary sugar, but pre- 
| digested. Feed the youngsters a hand- 
| ful of Grape-Nute when Nature demands 
| sweet and prompts them to call for 
sugar. 

There’s a reason. 

Get the little book, ‘‘ The Road to 
' Wellville” in each package. 





of sweet things, took the Grape-Nuts | 
readily without adding any sugar. (Doc- | 


Nuts is not at all like cane or beet sugar, | 


By Zillah Poster Stevens 

The Boy in the Bible and Another Boy. A tem- 
perance service in song and story. 5 cents each; 12 
pages. 

Wanted—An Answer. What the temperance 
problem means in a city ward where the “ public good 
requires’ ninety-six saloons. An account of a moth- 
ers'-meeting where some startling facts were given. 


2 cents each; $1.00 a hundred ; 12 pages. 
Cigarettes: A Perilous Intemperance. Striking 
facts about the cigarette evil, with a list of business 


concerns whose employees are not allowed to smoke 
cigarettes, 2 cents each; $1.00 a hundred ; 6 pages. 


ON SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORK 
The Primary Teacher in the,Country Sunday- 
School. A little book of what to do and how to do it, 
for the primary teacher who may lack up-to-date facili- 
ties. 10 cents each; $1.00 a dozen; 32 pages with 
cover. 


What Are the Best Bible Commentaries? By 
Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. An expert's answer 
to a question often asked. Professor Beecher gives a 
considerable list of books, and describes them. 5 cents 
each; 50 cents a dozen; $3.00 a hundred; 12 pages 
with cover. 

Getting at the Bible’s Precious Truths. Hy 
G. Campbell Morgan. A suggestive, stimulating word 
on how to study the Word of God. 2 cents each ; $1.00 
a hundred ; 8 pages. 

Strengthening the Sunday-School Lirery. 
| Hints from a Practical Librarian. By Elizabeth L. 
Foote, Librarian in the New York Public Library. 
10 cents each ; $1.00 a dozen ; 32 pages with cover. 
|. A Word at the Start. By Philip E. Howard. A 
little folder giving definite hints about the teacher's 


work and place, especially for new teachers. 2 cents 

| each ; 75 cents a hundred ; 6 pages. 

| How to Start and How to Stock a Home De- 
partment. 2 cents each; $1.00 a hundred ; 8 pages. 

| ° The Pastors, the Seminaries, and the Sunday- 

| schools. Four significant articles giving results of 
recent investigations as to Sunday-school training in 
theological seminaries, and describing steps that ought 
to be, and that have been, taken to improve this work. 
7 cents each; 75 cents a dozen; $6.00 a hundred; 24 
pages with cover. 





‘*if | Were a Minister.’’ By a Layman. 
“if | Were a Layman.’ By a Minister. 

At the request of the Editor of The Sunday School 
Times, one of the most prominent laymen of America 
' and one of the most prominent ministers were asked to 
write, each about the general class represented by the 
other. Seldom have any articles in ‘ihe Sunday 
School Times attracted so much comment. In two 
separate 16 page pamphiets. Each 5 cents; 50 cents 
a dozen ; $3.00 a hundred. 


'The Sunday School Times Co. 
' 4031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


















































































































































































































































































































THE MAYOR % 
SPOTLESS TOWN 


This Is the Mayor of Spotiess Town, 
The brightest man for miles around. 
The shining light of wisdom can 
Reflect from such a polished man, 
And so he says to high and low: 
“The brightest use SAPOLIO."’ 


Some one must direct the affairs of 
the city. Equally important is the 
cleanliness of the smallest home in 
that city. If thiscan be accomplished 
by small exertion, at small expense, 
s0 much the better. A cake o 


SAPOLIO 


in the hands of a bright, active woman 
will keep a house clean enough for 
the Mayor to live in. 




















QUEEN OF SUMMER TRIPS| 
and Prov **BY SBA” 


‘ton rovidence 
Merchants’ and Miners’ Trans. Co.’s steamships 
leave Baltimore and Norfolk daily at6 P.M. “ Finest 
coastwise trips in the world.’’ Send for tour book. 
W. P. Turner, G. P. A., Baltimore, Md. 





When answering advertisements mention thts paper. 


Minister’s Trial 
Coffee Hit Him Hard Indeed 





A minister of the gospel writes about 
Postum : ‘‘ I was for years a sufferer from 
headaches ; sometimes they were so vio- 
lent that groaning in agony I would pace 


the floor or garden holding my throbbing | 


head for relief. 


‘*T tried all sorts of remedies known to | 
the allopathic and homeopathic schools, | 


sometimes I thought it was caused by the 
stomach or biliousuess and again I would 
suspect it was purely nervousness and 
treated myself accordingly, but nothing 
ever gave me permanent relief. Having 
to appear before the public nearly every 


night, it was sometimes almost impos- | 


sible for me co fulfill my engagements. 
Finally I came to suspect that the use of 


tea and coffee had something to do with | 


my disorder, and abruptly discontinued 
the use of beth, and took on Postum for 
a trial. 

‘* From that happy hour I commenced 
to mend; gradually I got better and 
better, and now I do not have a headache 
once. in six menths, anda . my other trou- 
bles are gone too. I am now using Pos- 
tum exclusively, and want no better 
beverage. 

* [know of others who have been bene- 
fited by the use of Postum in place of 
coffee. A friend of mine here in Key 
West, a hardware merchant, suffered 
for years with stomach and other trou- 


bles while he was using coffee, finally he , 


quit and began using Postum and got 
well. He is devoted to Postum and when 
worn and weary with business cares 
takes a cup of it piping hot, and in a 
short time feels rested and nourished. 
» **Some I know have become prejudiced 
against Postum because careless or igno- 
rant cooks tried to make it as they would 
coffee, and will not allow it to boil full 
fifteen minutes, but when they try it 
again, well boiled, it stays, for it is as 
delicious and snappy as the mild, smooth, 
high grade — Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Get the little book, ‘‘ The Road to 
Wellville " in each package. 
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opens Sept. 12. 








To be a student here is to enj 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 
in a musieal education CM gs 


| 
New [ng and thin the reach of no other school in this 


country orin Euro 

The scope of its courses is such that no 
limitations are set upon the student’s 
ambition. 

Every department under special masters, 
oe a ae oe eat 1 

anofor rgan, Orchestral Instru- 
GEORGE W. CHADWICK, Director. ments and Vocal Music Courses are sup- 
ay by such other branches as Com ition, ay 4 of Music, Theory, Litera- 
re, Expression, Interpretation, Diction, Choir Training, Plainsong Accompanimen 
and Musical Journalism, Practical Pianoforte Tuning Coursein one year. The Norma 
Department trains for intelligent and practical teaching in conformity with Con- 
ongvatery Methods. 

The privileges of lectures, concerts and recitals, the opportunities of ensemble prac- 
tice and appearing before audiences and the daily associations are invaluable advant- 
ages to the music student. Diplomas are granted to those satisfactorily finishing their 
courses, and graduates are eagerly sought as teachers and musicians. 

Bor particulars and year book, address RALPH L. FLANDERS, Manager. 


Term opens 
Sept. 15. 
Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 











PEIRCE 4 om 

SCHOOL om Our guarantee goes with 
oat Gaanbar with 0 on every fountain pen sold by 
English education, includ- us. If you buy The Sun- 
ing much that is not taught day School Times Fountain 


Pen you may try it ten days. 
If at the end of that time 
you are tired of it, send it 
back ; we will buy it back 
at the price you paid for it. 


‘The Sunday School Times Co, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 


in the ordinary commer- 
cial school. Boarding and 
day students. 1800 stu- 
dents in 1903-04. For 
catalogue address the 
Director, 

PEIRCE SCHOOL, 


917-919 CHESTNUT ST. 
PHILADELPHIA. 

















+4 ° 
Mary Baldwin Seminary 
For Young Ladies. STAUNTON, VIRGINIA 
Term begins Sept. 8, 1904. In Shenandoah Valley of 
Virginia. 275 students from 26 states past session. 
Terms moderate. Enter any time. Send for catalog. 
Miss E. C. WEIMAR, Principal. 
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CHESAPEAKE & OHIO RY. ' 
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= St. Thomas, 


ALMA LADIES COLLEGE Thomas. 


Leading Canadian college for young women. Term 
For Calendar and Syllabus, address 
Principal Warner, St. Thomas, Canada. 


SORT METHOD BIBLE STUDY BY MAIL. 
Degrees conferred. Sample lesson free. Write 
President Christian College, Oskaloosa, lowa. 
Mystic Valley Institute, Mystic 
Chartered Academy. Send for Cata 


High-class service between 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Wash- 
ington, Norfolk, Old Point, Richmond and 
Cincinnati, Louisville, Chicago, St. Louis 


Direct line and low excursion rates to the 


WORLD’S FAIR 


and the celebrated 


Mountain Resorts of the Virginias 








Conn. 37th year. 
log. Bean Health. 











Stop-over privileges. 

Descriptive resort pamphlets, summer folders, and 
World’s Fair literature on application at ticket offices 
of the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway and connecting 
lines, or by a Srescing B W. Fuller, General Pas- 
senger Agent, Washington, D. C. 


Advertisers nowadays give close at- 
tention to mail orders—closer attention 
than you can often get at the counter. 
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(Lesson for September 11) AUGUST 27, 1904 





Servant Question 
-youll settle 
itso far as 
Hitehafotod AAT 

WANG | 
Cleaning are 
Concerned by 
SUPPlYING gos 

Yours 
With 


Dyles Pearli 


The work will be done well 
-easily-safely and youll 
have a 


Grateful Servant 


RALLY 


DAY and HARVEST HOME 
SERVICES 


198 Washington St. 
Chicago. 














Samples, postpaid, to cents. 


1 th Ave. 
Tadlosy bored, wee York. 


Harvest, Anniversary. 
A new service now read RY. 


RALL titled AUTUMN GL 


Sample copy, four cents. HALL«MACK CO., 1018, 
1020 Arch St., Philadelphia ; 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 


DISTINCTIVELY 
Soc: pstmt’ GEMS OF SONG 


30c. postpaid. 
The Biglow & Main Co., New York and Chicago 


ROYALTY PAID 











and musical compositions. 





We orem e and popularize. 
SONG - POEMS °° Baltimere Sita. 





Text Cards for Home Decoration 


on highly finished ivory and dark ground cards, all 
with silk cord to hang; require no frames. Agents 
wanted everywhere ; liberal discount. Goepet Bub- 
lishing House, 54 W. 22d St., New York, Room ro. 
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If You Want to 
Interest 


any one in organized Sunday-school work make that one 
acquainted with Timothy Stand-by. He’s a most re- 
freshing and practical old fellow, whose quiet humor and 
homely simplicity in seeing things as they are get through 
the shell of indifference and ignorance with no wasted 
words or energy. What Timothy learned and knows 
about organized Sunday-school work,—township, county, 
state, international,—is just what you would like to have 
many another good worker learn. 


Timothy Stand-by 


Seen wey By Joseph Clark, D.D. 


Illustrated by Frank Beard. Published in two editions 
—cloth, 50 cents ; paper, 25 cents. Both editions fully 
and equally illustrated. 


4 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES CO., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Four-Track News 





An Iilustrated Magazine of Travel. 50 cents a year; 


INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE 
Made of several materials. Write 
for particulars. Ask for catalogue 
No. 21. rge H. ringer, 
Manager, 258 and 260 Washing- 
ton Street, Boston, Mass. 


Send tor FEES catalogue and list of 
2,000 arches now using our cups. 


Sanitary Communion Outfit Co., Dept. 23 Rochester, N.Y. 


LYMYER SWEETER 


c ABLE, LOWER PRICE. 
CHURCH WR FREE CATALOGUE 
ELLS. TELLS WAY. 
WRITE TO CINCINNATI BELL FOUNDRY CO. CINCINNATI 8 


CHURCH BELLS ana'Peat 


and PEALS 
Best Superior Copper and Tin. 


Get our price. 
_McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. Baltimore, Md. 
THE 


The most pe 


GENUINE MENFELY BELLS 


rfect, highest class bells in the world. 
Watervliet. West Troy P. O., 
Comfortable Seating for S. S. 
insures better order; larger at- 
tendance, Free Catalog. Many Styles. 


Mado at Grant Ragite Schocl Pure. W 
Sales-office, 22W. 19th St..New Wout 


- The Land of — 


Manatee 
Exquisitely Illustrated 


in the special Southern edition of the Seaboard Maga- 
zine by numerous full-page and half-page photo- 
| gravures,—the most beautiful expressions of the 
modern printers’ art. Many of these you will want 
to frame. It would command fifty cents across book- 
sellers’ counters. 






























It also pictures typical! scenes in old Virginia, the 
Carolinas, Georgia, and Florida, and gives valuable 
information concerning opportunities in those states. 
Sent free on receipt of ten cents to pay postage. 


J. W. WHITE, General Industrial Agent, 
Seaboard Air Line Railway, Portsmouth, Va. 





5 cents a copy. 


Address G. H. Daniels, Publisher, Room 48 A, 7 E. 42d St., New York. 


